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The President's 
Message 


8 


FOR VICTORY OVER NAZISM—FASCISM 


— oO 


An Editorial 


E nation will heartily welcome President Roosevelt's 
speech as a fighting war speech, dedicated to the 
offensive on all fronts in 1943. aes 
Sharing with the President his justifiable pride in 
the toughness and daring of our armed forces in Africa 
and the Pacific, the country is ready to dig in for every 
action and sacrifice needed to speed the complete destruc- 
tion of the fascist enemy. 


N HIS review of the war's course during 1942, the 

President noted that America’s Axis foes have begun 
to turn downward, and that is due above all to the 
gigantic accomplishments of our Soviet ally and its 
Red Army. In this respect, : : 
the President deepened the 
country’s understanding 
that this is a global war, 
that the problem of attack- 
ing Nazi Germany and its 
satellites jointly with our 
allies is a profoundly Amer- 
ican interest that coalition 
warfare against the citadel 
of the enemy in Europe is 
essential to America’s na- 
tional survival, and is not 
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q in coordination with our 5. 
„great ally, China, the Presi- PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
dient reaffirmed the basic strategy of victory—that is, to 
“strike and strike hard” at the Axis in Europe. 
Whatever could be said about the opportunity in 1942 
for opening the Second Front (and the world’s foremost 
experts ageed that it was both necessary and possible), 
the President's view that 1943 will be the year of sub- 
stantial advances” is justified by the strength of the 


: the exclusive interest of any 
one of the United Nations. 
Pledging his decision that 
4 the Axis shall feel our rising 
: offensive blows in the Pacific 

he 
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for the earliest opening of the Second Front in Europe. 


the smashing of the Hitler armies, and the establishment 
of the complete victory. This can be done as the great 


for the coming year sweep into action, on the home front 

and on the battlefield. 3 : 

5 e creation of a United Nations war council, plung- 
ing directly into the solution of all military questions of 
coalition west and east in Europe could make this 
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told the 78th Congress that the armed forces and the 
people expect social security as well as victory and peace. 
He made it clear that the first task is victory, the second 
to assure peace. Understood in this sense, the President’s 
pledges on social security can be a weapon for strength- 
ening the war effort, and for the struggle against obstruc- 
tionism and labor-baiting. 

i The President's survey of the rise in war output, won 
with the active contributions of organized labor, can 
assure the nation that our home front will fully support 
the offensive battles of 1943. But it is also clear that 
only Congressional enactment of a Centralized War Econ- 
omy Plan as embodied in the newly-introduced Pepper- 
‘Tolan Bill can ensure the fulfillment of the new production 

 goal—doubling 42 results in 1943. 

It is regrettable that the President, in speaking of 

the necessary sacrifices and hardships, did not denounce 
the defeatist and business-as-usual forces which in the 
77th Congress blocked the President’s request for a 7-point 
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existing difficulties and disloca 
E President spoke to a newly elected Congress in 
| which pro-fascist defeatists and disrupters occupy 
strong positions.. 
This defeatist group has given every sign that it will 
Stop at nothing to prevent, or make impossible, the 
realization of the President’s battle plans for 1943. They 
Will assault it behind disguises, in flank movements, and 
with cries of lip-service loyalty. They will not easily 
Surrender their plans. n 
The great duty of the American labor movement and 
all people now is to organize and unite to make this new 
Isth Congress responsive to the victory plan of the Com- 
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mander- in-Chief. 

- Our duty is to mass the patriotic forces in the nation, 

‘to unite the win-the-war forces in the Congress itself for 
Touting the Hoover-Wheeler gang in the 78th Congress, 

the main enemy of Roosevelt’s plan for attacking Hitler. 

The President's speech needs an active, aroused, 
united nation to back it up in te halls of the 78th Con- 
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1 Among the large number of bills thrown into the hopper A* was a mature! leader,” 
* on the opening day of the 166th session of the State Legis- added his old commissar. 
lature Wednesday was one aimed at the right of the Com- EX-LOGGER 
munist Party to the ballot. 9 Bob Thompson six footer— 
was a former ſumber jack in 


‘More Towns in 
Lowe Don Fall 


MOSCOW, Jan. 7 (UP).—| | 


United Nations and should bring support to the President 
The year 1943 must be the year of decisive attack, | 


and powerful forces which the President has summoned | 


GENSING the sentiments of the people, the President 


war economy plan and thus contributed greatly to the 
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Rumors circulating in Stockholm 
troops — Rumanians, 


that a new Soviet offensive in the 
Novorossisk-Tuapse area, in con- 


In 48 hours of mopping up the 


lower Don Valley, Col. Gen. 
Nikolai Vatutin’s forces had re- 
captured a whole group of villages, 


the Rostov-Baku railroad. Plunging 
forward 25 miles in 48 hours, Soviet 
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(Continued on Page 2) 


Suns Hero's Family 


or Bizerte in an all-day battle em- 


tions on Jebel Azzag and surround- 


| posed they were ordered to fall back 
to the foothills to the west whence! 
they launched a surprise attack to y 


American victory at B 


Buna 
the biggest American victory in the 8 | 
He saw the action.) 1 
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United Press Staff Correspondent . 55 

WITH THE AMERICAN ARMY AT THE BNN A GOV. 
ERNMENT STATION IN NEW GUINEA, Jan. 3 (Delayed) 
(UP).—The Yanks went over the top at 10:15 A. M. yester- 
day to take the government station area at Buna. At 4:27 
P. M. they flashed this message te headquarters: “Station 


‘Bulletins 


sector entered.” 


It was entered at the bayonet 
point. There were no tanks in this 
battle. 


Hero's 
Friends 


Elated 


By Art Shields 

Sergeant Bob ‘Thompson, who 
took four Japanese pill boxes in a 
daring Buna raid, is America’s hero 
today. 

And none of the members of the 
Young Communist League are sur- 
prised. ~ 

Bob was their national vice-presi- 
dent. And when he went into the 
Army in November, 1941, they gave 
him a banquet and predicted he'd 
leave his mark on the fascists. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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On No Pleasure Cars 


Bob had shown his stuff in the 
Spanish war against fascism. As a 
a captain of the Intrenational Bri- 
gade he led the famous Mackenzie- 
Papineau Battalion in its fiery at- 
tack against the fascists at Fuentes 
del. Ebro. 
Bob's formar military 
say he did what they expevi 


w to Act 


a By 
New York City “A” car 


Louise Mitchell 


EXPECTED NEWS—GATES 


owners scored a B-minus yes- 


iles From R 
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phasizing that the high stakes in 
Tunisia will be bitterly contested 
inch-by-inch, official reports said 
tonight. 
Throwing a great weight of men 


ing heights 15 miles west om Ma- 
teur, the Germans attacked early 
yesterday, the dispatches said. 

They advanced steadily through- 
out the day and by nightfall Brit- 
ish forward forces were left so ex- 


take the higher ground Tuesday. 
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* LONDON, Jan. 7 (UP)—Unrest 
in Germany’s satellite nations was 
reported from various sources today. 
From Lausanne, Switzerland, 
Tass, the Soviet news agency, re- 
ported that martial law has been 
proclaimed in Turin and Naples in 
Italy. 

The Tass dispatch said the streets 
of both cities are natroled by Ger- 
man and Italian The Italian 
government is explaining 
the measure by saying, “an emer- 
gency requires it.“ 
Dana Schmidt, United Press cor- 


to those in Athens at their worst, 


with a quarter of a million starving. 

Radio Morocco reports that the 
German High Command has threat- 
ened to intervene in Greece if the 
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in front on the left-hand 
side Of the House chamber. 

While the Copperheads like this 
part of the President’s speech least 
of all, Rep. Grant W. Furlong, a 


old 


grizzled physician who now 


(Continued on Page 2) 


CIO Presses for 


Firm Nation Plan 


f (Daily Worker Foreign Department) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 7.—Battle lines on rationing and 
price control at the new session of Congless began to shape 
up today. 

The CIO expressed strong support for rationing of all 
foods “including meats, cheese, fats and oils, butter, fluid 
and dry milk and dairy products“ 6 


a direct hand” in preventing furth- 
er food price increases and in 
speeding rationing. 

Advocates of rationig& were en- 


that the United Na- 
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* California. Then later to Spain. 


10937, caid Jack Biene, executive 
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by the Red Army within the last 24 hours. 


is probably today the most terrifying 
sound in the entire world to Hitler's ears. 

The capture of Orlovka puts the armies 
of Lieutenant General Rokossovsky with- 
in 75 miles of Rostov from the east and 
within the same distance of Salsk, from 
the north. There are no natural obstacles 


a 


at a 25-mile per day clip. 


1 latest Soviet special communique gives us a galaxy 
of place names. All these places have been liberated 


But among all these places the rame of Orlovka— 
a rather small village—stands out prominently. Its name 


between Orlovka and the southern gateway to Rostov- 
Bataisk-Zarechnaya. Just 75 miles of frozen wind-swept 
steppe along the banks of the Sal and Manych rivers. 
great as the threat to the Rostov “gate” is, 
it must be remembered that the Red Armies on the entire 
southern front are operating WITHOUT RAILROADS. 


Just look at the map: the line Voronezh-Rostov is cut 
_by the presence of German troops at Rossosh, north ot 
. Kantemirovka. Thus the stretch Kantemirovka-Millerovo 
“hangs in the air” and there is no through traffic. The 
line Stalingrad-Likhaya is in Soviet hands between Kalach 
and Tatsinskaya. The line Stalingrad-Novorossisk is in 
Soviet hands between Abganerovo and Sal. But... von 
Hoth’s 22 divisions are sitting before Stalingrad, cutting 
the root from which these two lines spring. Thus, a train, 
say, from Moscow cannot approach the Soviet armies 
of the Don nearer than 200 miles, while such a train can 
reach the Red Armies of the Caucasus only by the long 
route Tambov-Saratov-Astrakhan-Kizliar-Mozdok. 

This all means that the Soviet armies have to rely 
entirely on motor transport over winter roads, while the —~ . 9 
Germans have at their back one of the most dense rail- 
road networks in the U.S.S.R.—the network of the Donbas. 


LL the more amazing are the successes of the Red 
Army which in some sectors are moving forward 


cording to Reuter’s). 


Now some people, and experts among them, ask the 
question: why are the Germans holding out before Stalin- 
grad when their position is so hopeless? The answer is 
twofold, in the main: they are holding out because the 
Fuehrer said that no human force will dislodge us from 
Stalingrad” and because their retreat (if at all possible ) 
would be a moral disaster of the first magnitude; they 
are holding out because by their mere presence they are 
cutting the continuity of the Soviet rail supply lines at 
the “solar plexus” of Stalingrad; they are holding out 
because their surrender or flight (if possible) would re- 
lease the Soviet troops in Stalingrad and around it for a 
swift move westward to reinforce the Soviet armies of 
the Den and the Northern Caucasus. 


Here are the three main reasons why von Hoth is 
holding out against all hope of active success. Von Hoth 
is upholding the Fuehrer’s tottering reputation, he is sit- |! 
ting astride the Soviet railroads, and he is immobilizing 
probably a dozen Soviet divisions, or more. 

In the Caucasus, Soviet troops have already captured 
Baksan which means that they are fast approaching the 
rail junction of Mineralnye Vody. . 

It is interesting to note that the German propaganda 
has announced that for some time to comé there would 
be “no news from the Eastern Front.” 
when no news is good news” (but NOT for the Germans), 
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There was seesaw fighting west of Mateur, in Tunisia. 
First the British dislodged the Germans from a reportedly 
important position and then the Germans retook it (ac- 


An American naval task force penetrated to the Japa- 
nese base at Munda in New Georgia and shelled it 
(Mundo is the Japanese opposite number of our Hen- 
derson Field on Guadalcanal). 


Nothing of importance elsewhere. 


This IS q case 
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Thompson's 
Friends Are 
Proud of Him 


(Continued from Page 1) 


3 felled giant fir trees in the forests 
* for a Hving while still in his teens, 
“then worked as a railroad man in ar 


“J remember Bob well at the 
Jarama river battle in February, | tion, 


secretary of the Veterans of the Philippines. 


hotographs. 
_, Spanish fascists were driving K an 


Thompson, Spain Vet, 
Hero in Buna Victory 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ant, a veteran of the Spanish civil 
| , was a Communist Party or- 
iganizer in Ohio a few months ago. 
I never have seen such destruc- 


went in it because he hated fas- 
cists. 

I asked him what his peace time 
occupation was. 

“Maybe you won't believe me,” 
he said, “but I was an organizer 


and I covered the Bataan of the Young Communist League 
and Coregidor campaigns in the for Ohio.” 

I have not even seen 
such. destruction depicted in war from the general commanding this 


I heard about Thompson first 


sector, who knew of his daring lead- 
ership and fighting qualities. 
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need them.” 


League, was telling yesterday how man. private first class Lynn Wag- 


as good—who are imprisoned 
the concentration camps of 
North Africa and France. We 


RUINS EVERYWHERE 


some 18 feet across. 


shot through and through, 
its walls. 


station, the peace time administra- 
tive center for Papuan New Guinea 


Then about 20 Japanese, des- 
perate, tried to break through the 
American lines. 

LET THEM HAVE IT 


The men in the forward outposts 
let the Japanese sift past them. 
They swung around a machine 
gun and, at. the right moment, let 
the Japanese have it. Nearly every 
one was killed. 

Cigar-chewing Capt. 
Cronk, 


is F — Meriman ner, Woodward, Okla. 


the Mac-Pap Battaliqn. 


f of staff of the brigade.” 
LED ATTACK 


d Wellman, who served as bat- 
on commissar. “They were 
and Canadians, a sort of 
= of their own.” 
the Mac-Paps had ‘the 
job in the attack. 

had a lot of new recruits,” 


n 


8 
raf 8 15 


Bob went into the battalion as 

pdjutant before his wounds were Safety up the coast. 

‘Niealed.. They never did heal in raft. 

i" But Bob was so good that 

de became the battalion's com- 
i when Merriman was made 


At about this time scores of Jap- 
anese started trying to swim to 
Others left by 


I spent an hour watching our 
machine gunners and infantrymen 
from the Buna village area pepper- 
ing away at the rafts and potting 
the swimmers. 

The troops here are under Capt. 


‘Bob, led the battalion in the ter- Edmund Bloch, Neenah, Wis. 
2 at Fuentes del Ebro in 


I saw Japanese hiding behind five 
landing barges which Sergt. George 
S. Thompson, Rio, Wis.; Sergt 
Lavern Schultz, Oshkosh, Wis.; 
Sergt. Leo Crowley, Oshkosh, and 
Private First Class Robert Daharsh, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis., knocked out 
with machine guns. 

The zip of Japanese machine gun 
bullets punctuated my talk with the 
commander of a forward post, He 
reached for a phone and asked a 
company commander where the 
firing came from. 


DO SOMETHING 


“Please do something about it,” 
he said. 


At 3:50 P. M. I returned to Capt. 


1 Cronk’s sand pit, to watch the Jap- 
massed at- 
fret time in militery|*nese 300 yards away throwing 
s men were in the hand grenades at our advanced 
behind the Patrols. 

* Private Uldon Morris, El Dorado, 
the kind of family man|Kans. manning a machine gun, 
1s like. Hi sletters to his couldn't fire at Japanese troops who 
Leona, from New Guinea were in plain sight because the 
all about herself and their Yanks were advancing rapidly anc 

baby girl, Ellen, u he might hit them. 


an attack which knocked out four 
Japanese pill-boxes, and 22 


Such sheet-metal shacks as alone ment area, 
remain standing are like sieves, 


Jefferson 
former Standard Oil of 
Indiana employee of Menominee, 


i Wis., whose men polished off these 
| Baul Wellman, organizational) Jananese, said the hero w . 
of the Young Communist = oe 


had their baptism of fire. 


Staff Sergt. Robert Morris, De- 


Every building in the entire area troit, usually accompanies Thomp- 
is in ruins. Some have collapsed. 
Others are still smoldering. 


eet mass of shell and 


son when there is dirty work to be 
done. 

At the rickety foot bridge across 
Buna Creek, leading to the gavern- 
the engineers were re- 
pairing the bridge. They were un- 


and! der Lieut. Sol. Bernstein, New Lon- 
none of these even has all four of 


don, Conn. The Japanese were 
sniping at them. Corp. Ronald Al- 


The battle for this government bert, Cambridge, Mass., and his pal, 


private first class Buddy Smetana, 
Chicago, had to dive into the creek 


really opened at 2 A. M. yesterday. nen à Sniper ranged them. 


The Yanks were in the station 
and the only remaining Japanese, 
about 100, were hemmed in an area 
500 yards square between the sta- 
tion and Gairopa Point. 

FINAL ATTACK 


Capt. William Dames, Cconomo- 
woc, Wis. and his company led the 
final attack. 

Some of the Yanks are bathing, 
using empty ammunition boxes for 
basins, Some are bathing in shell 
craters which contain as much as 
three feet of rain water, or in the 
creeks or the sea. 

Corporal L. Laboda, Detroit, was 
cutting the hair of Lieut. W. A. 
Sikkel, Jr., Holland, Mich., using 
a large silk Japanese flag as a neck 
cloth. 

The general commanding the 
American forces in this area issued 
the following memorandum to his 
men: 

“Immediate operations in the 
Buna area have come to an end and 
a hard fought campaign has re- 
sulted in victory. 

“The enemy, with veteran troops, 
was entrenched with his rear on 
the ocean and his right flank rest- 
ing on unfordable tidal streams. 
Across most of his front were deep 
swamps. 

“American trops in this area have 
Brave 
men have been killed or wounded 
that victory might be attained. 

“You are now veterans and the 
lessons which have been learned in 
this campaign must serve to reduce 
our losses in future and bring fur- 
ther victory. 

“My congratulations on the vic- 
2 vou have won.“ 


Ballot-Ban 
Bill Up in 
Legislature 


(Continued from Page 1) 

. « « Or false representation to 
induce signature, penalty to be 
$1,009. or imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both.” 

Legion leaders who attacked 
Communist petitions last fall, ter- 
rorized and otherwise persuaded 
petition signers into signing 
affidavitn charging “intimidation” 
and ‘misrepresentation” by Com- 
munist canvassers. The purpose of 
the Reoux Bill would be to convict 
the caNvassers on the basis of sich 
affidavits as the Legion obtained 
by compulsion from petition signers. 

Reoux hails. from one of the 
three Gountiés in which the Legion 
drive against ‘petition signers was 
particularly vicious. ( 

OTHER BILLS 

Other important bills introduced 
into the Legislature Wednesday 
are: 

(1) A bill to create a state 
“Beveridge Commission” to study 


(2) Establitiment of a system of 
health insurance; 

(3) Appropriation of $110,000,000 
for child care centers for mothers 
going to work in war industry; 

(4) Extension of unemployment 
insurance benefits for 26 weeks, in- 
stead of the current 20 wecks, and 
raising minimum benefits from the 
present $7 to $9 a week; 

5) Extension of the right to vote 
to 18 year old youth; , ; 

6) Adoption of a constitutional 
amendment giving the people full 
ownership forever in the state's 
water power resources; 

7) Reduction of interest rates on 
all personal loans; 

8% Prohibition of the use of evi- 
dence gotten through unlawfyl 
searches and seizures or through 
illegal wire-tapping. 

All these bills were introductd by 
the Democratic minority as part 
of the state legislative program for- 
mulated by ex-Governor Charles 
Poletti and the Democratic legisla- 
tive leaders last week. 

Additional bills, introduced by 
Assemblyman Hulan E. Jack, Man- 
hattan Democrat, and Robert J. 
Crews, Brocklyn Republican, hit at 
advertising that discriminates be- 
cause of race, creed or color. 

Queens State Senators introduced 
two separate bills extending the 
moratorium on mortgages on small 
homes, but eliminating the 1 — 
cent annual amortization payment 
now, required. 

A measure introduced by Senator 
Wicks of Kingston and Assembly- 
man Wilson of Westchester County, 
both Republicans, gives civil service 
workers the right to organize and 
bargain collectively. ‘ 


social security extension; 


Red Army 


Soldier 8 


Sees Victory in 43 


MOSCOW, Jan. 7 (ICN).—Komsomolskaya Pravda fre- 
quently publishes letters from the front written by Captain 
Andreyev, who joined the Red Army as a private. In a New 
Year’s article sent to the paper, Andreyev writes: Se | 
“On this New Year’s night men in greatcoats are warm- 
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'Defeatists Balk 


|| “glowing tribute to our gallant 
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At FOR Speech 


(Continued from Page 1) : 


represents the coal miners in; © 
Pennsylvania's Washington County“ 
in his fréshman term in the House 
said he liked the President's 


Allies best of all.” 


Senator Mon Wallgren of Wash- 
ington said he thought the gen- 
eral public will be heartened by 
his promise of an all-out offen- 
sive.“ : 

Rep. Vito Marcantonio, fighting 
New York laborite, said he age ; 
the speech was “magnificent.” He“ 
was impressed. particularly by the 
United Nations note throughout 
the speech and by the assurance of 
offensive action in Europe. 

On the whole, Congressional re- 
action to the President's speech was 
quite favorable. 

There was general agreement that 
the President had promoted na- 
tional unity without in any way 
yielding to the defeatists 
frank statement that mistakes had 
been made in mobilizing the home 
front for the war effort. 


2 


Senator Carl Hatch of New Mex- 
ico summed up the attitude of those 
who held that the President had 
furthered unity when he said: 

“Every American is in thorough 
and complete accord with every- 
thing the President said.” 

Speaker Sam Rayburn Pescribed 
the message as “a splendid report,” 
and House Majority Leaders caid it 
was “a great message from one o 
the outstanding men in the + en 
history. A message of confidence 
and a message of hope for the fu- 
ture.“ 

DEMOCRATS APPLAUD 


Applause from most Democrats, 
including the Southern poll-tax 
Democrats with but few exceptions, | . 
was widespread and enthusiastic 
throughout the speech. 


most part, pretty prefunctory, and 


end of the message. 
Leader Joseph Martin set the tone ther. Pode a 
for the Republican coolness. i ga cede 

A number of Republicans joined, 
however, in many of the demon- 
strations of approval during the 
course of the President’s speech. 
These included Rep. George H. 
Bender of Ohio, Senator Joseph Ball 
of Minnesota and Senatot Warren 
Austin of Vermont. 

The indications from the recep- 
tion were that there will be a strong 
obstructionist movement among Re- 


er, but do not 
actually come to 
blows. Some- 
times the bal- 
ancing of credits 
and debits can 
be continued 
many years. But, 


sooner or later, 


Sress. | wart 

On the other ‘hand, Rep. Martin 
Charles W. McNary could find little 
to criticize in the President’s speech 
and confined themselves to non 
commital remarks. 

“It is very encouraging to note 
that we have passed from the de- 
fensive to the offensive and that we 


this war. 


bright hopes,” Martin said. 
McNary said the speech was an 
excellent review” of-our war pro- 
duction program. 
Even Senator Robert Taft seemed 


was asked for comment, 

It was not specific and pre- 
sented no new ideas,” Taft said. 
“There is nothing in it that I can 
disagree with.” 

He hastened to add that he did 


“method” of dealing with unemploy- 
ment and social security after the 
war. 

Senator Wheeler was more ob- 


dulge in the 


the message as a very clever po- 
litical speech, one that no one could 
seriously find fault with.” 

Rep. Melvin Maas again tried to 
inject his charges that the Admin- 
istration had neglected the war in 
the Pacific when he said that he 
“was very much pleased to learn 
that the Administration is now go- 


war in the Pacific.” 
RANKIN STILL AT IT 


the President’s great speech, Rep. 


setting up “an interna- 


lazy lout from Shangri-La to Tim- 
buctoo.”> 49 

It was clear that some of the 
first big battles of the new session 


Nations unity which was high- 
lighted by the President. 

Senator Hugh Butler, South Da- 
kota Republican, hastened to in- 
troduce a resolution calling for an 
investigation of Lend-Lease, and 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, notorious 


The Great ‘Cash 
Payment’ of Mar 


of striking pow- 


said . Clausewitz, 


By Robert Minor s 

The military writer Clausewitz, who gave scientific form 
to the lessons of the Napoleonic wars, said that the political 
relations between nations are like the commercial relations 
of credit and cash between large business firms, Interchange 


in the field of foreign policy, between wars, was likened to 0 
commercial transactions in which ® 


pple no cash changes hands, but all ac- | 
Republican applause was, for the counts are entered in the books for 


future payment. Rival states ma- 
ee ee eee * neuver for advantage against each 


Kodert Minor | 


inevitably comes the time for Cash 
publicans in both N of Con- P t. The 0 h “Payment, is— 


Republican That 1 ee simile 15 
asa sting» e * not valid for all time, as Clause- 
witz thought it was. But it is true 
for imperialist relationships, and 
certainly for those relationships 
with the Axis Powers that led 10 


C 
and is the duty of the Government 
can now look to the future with fr . 
A erlzan people. We ought to be 
able to learn from these books from 
which direction, and when, there is 
likely to come the inevitable Cash 
Payment of war. 
momentarily nonplussed when he Secretary of State Cordell K ue 
White Book entitled 
War, United States Foreign Policy, 
1931-41,“ is a page of the book- 
keeping of aur country which must 
be examined carefully by ‘the au- 


disagree with the President on the |‘itor—the American people. 


We are not among those who in- 
easy journalistic 
muckraking by which the ee 
dismiss policy of our government is labe 
r a general failure. On the contrary; 
by and large the foreign policy of 
the United States in the period 
from August, 1941, 
lantic Charter was signed, up to 
the beginning of serious naval and 
military action — the victories in 
the Pacific and the landing in 
Africa—can be characterized as Se 
to the | brilliant page of history, on 
ee ee whole. We are not among the dull- 
witted cynics who put down the 
tremendous achievement of the for- 
After a perfunctory remark about nation of the coalition of the 
United Nations as a small and 
Rankin made the direct attack on transient affair. This alliance is, in 
the United Nations’ policy embodied all history, without an equal in its 
in the speech when he said that he coloesal size and its promise for the 
future. A fore that in- 
tional WPA to feed and clothe every cludes a iene tbe a our nation 
in this unprecedented and 
saving achievement cannot be 


when the At- 


The action in. Atrica, in 
present - 
will come on the issue of United ra, as it is an approach in great 
force to the Central Theatre of 
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» with the tacit “moral” justification, 


“Peace and 


life- 


Army and Navy. During the * 
when the United States was deliver - 
ing to Japan almost, its entire stock 
of the scrap-iron essential te’ war, 


that it was to be used by Japan 
„only“ in her war against China 
and in a prospective war against 
the 2 Union —we could hardly 


somnolent.“ Did Ambassador Grew 
warn us of the forthcoming attack 


to. the. Hawaiian Country Club for 


what individual -warnings may be 
toumd in the mountains of official 
documents. 

It is that sort of bookkeeping that 
brought us and our allies within 
sight of national death. 


for Africa now? 

It is time for alarm when our 
British allies and we begin to build 
up two different sets of credit ar- 
rangements in North Africa—where 
nothing but the Great Cash Pay-| 
ment of heavy fighting is due. Some 
of the present moves give the ap- 
pearance of something else than 


when and if it quickly is used to 
form a bridgehead in Western Eu- 
rope coordinated with the great 
Russian Winter Offensive. 


In a New Year’s article in the 


Daily Worker, I spoke of the danger 
signal to be found in the theory 
put forward by a New York news- 
paper that we can “Defeat Hitler 


er 


i 


the swing bands at Pearl ment of 
Harbor to be less carefree, nor was ' 
jit surprising some Admirals became 
what Mr. Hull calls “reprehensibly Rumanlan 


afternoon tea with a : 
Japanese Consul Tie was tn 0c] Ae 
cord with. the big ledger, no matter ,., 


What entries are on the books 


if 
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40 
at. Pearl Harbor? Put it in fle e Anker & Kapu. 
Number X-249165-B-W—and hurry}, 
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Red Armyman, Fine Model 4 000 failed dt 


‘As Rumania 
Crisis Grows. 


(Dally Worker Foreign Department). 
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Women Reply to 


Mayor on Child Care 


Mayor LaGuardia’s dismissal of the need for wartinie 


child-are in his message before the City Council Wednes- 5 


day afternoon, drew indignant comment yesterday from Dr. 
Bella V. Dodd, legislative representative of the New York 


Teachers Union and Mrs. Beatrice Abramson, president of 
the Greater N 
lary Council. 


SCMW Hits 
Mayor’s 
Budget Talk 


Mayor LaGuardia’s budget meo- 
sage was assailed last night by 
jeaders of the State, County and 
Municipal Workets of America, 

‘ C10 union of city employes, as 
incompatible with a real win-the- 
war program.” : i 

The Mayor failed to come to 
grips with any of the serious prob- 
lems with which the war has con- 
fronted the city, union leaders as- 
serted. 

James King, secretary of the 
union’s New York district, Samuel 
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expressed concern with 


‘proposal to appoint a committee to 
the situation. The Mayor 
fully empowered by law now to 


: 


. 
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follows: 


talking about it.” 


plemented with funds.” 


Yew York CIO Auxil-} 


to solve the state's child-care prob- | 
lem, is “all very well,” Mrs, Abram- 
son commented, “provided it is im- | 


two women labor leaders were as 


1) He failed to. offer wartime 


school care and recreation for 


He argued against wartime 


nursery centers for pre- chil- 


that statistics 


. The Mayor has been “cutting out 
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He's Buying 


Va., First 
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War Bonds! 
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Harlem ‘Charter’ 
To Be Drawn Up 


mittee meeting at Golden 


‘associate pastor of the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church and secretary ot 
the committee in charge of Satur- 
day's city-wide action“ conference, 
said yesterday that the “Harlem 
Charter” will be based upon the 
Negro people's relation to the war 
against fascism and that it will 
“define democracy as the Negro un- 
derstands that term and as he an- 
ticipates it will be expressed” when 
\fascism has been defeated, 
m other words,” Mr. Richard- 
Isen said, “the Harlem Charter“ will 
be grounded in concrete reality and 
will be a program for action.” 
Mr. Richardson formerly held the 
rank of first lieutenant as chaplain 
with Harlem’s 369th Regiment. 
Mr. Richardson said that re- 
sponses to the, call issued for Satur- 
day’s conference, beginning at 10 
A. M. and lasting until 6:30 P. M., 
has ‘been gratifying, practically 
every kind of organization in the 
city promising to send delegates. 
Panels on employment, labor, civil 
rights, housing, health, social ser- 
vice, education, consumer problems 
and the war will be iead by authori- 
ties in those fields. 


secretary of the Upper Harlem 
section and chairman of New York 
County Committee of the Commu- 
nist ‘Party, and Audley Moore, or- 


tion of the Communist Party, have 
been elected by the executive com- 
mittee of the section as delegates to 


Eastern waters . . a destroyer 
unk.“ - NAVY DEPARTMENT 
COMMUNIQUE. 

The bulletin gave no other de- 
tails. Submarines are the “Silent 
Service.“ 
* * * * 

On the bridge of a United States 
submarine a few weeks before this 
communique came from the Navy 
Department’s Press Section, the 
Officer of the Deck chatted with 
one of his lookouts. | 
Kelly, what do you make out?” 


» “Looks like the topworks of a de- 
etroyer, sir.” 
“I can’t see it, but I'll take your 
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ELITE GROUP 


In the Navy itself, submarine men 
are an elite group. To the outsider 
| mystery men of 


they are 
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counts most. 

Against this record, five sub- 
marines have been reported lost. 
The SEA LION was destroyed at 
Cavite Navy Yard in the Philip- 
pines; the old S-26 was lost as a 
result of a collision off Panama; 
the PERCH and GRU- 
NION are “overdue and presumed 
lost.” 


That’s why submarine sailors as- 
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drawn up by that committee’s conference at the Abyssinian 
legislation Baptist Church, 132 W. 138th St., Saturday, as a statement 
of the desires and expectations of 


affected by the order, are expected 


Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., executive 
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the Negro people for 1943 


Ration Briets 
Citrus Fruits, 
Poultry Go Up 


‘CONSUMERS will have to pay 
more for fresh citrus fruits and 


of foods. Butter and cheess, also 
to remain the same, 
. 


to have broken an extensive black - 
market gasoline ring operating in 


worth of gasoline coupons. 
* 


BREAD AND BUTTER, weekly 
bulletin of Consumers’ Union, pre- 
dicts in thsi week’s issue that the 
cost of living will rise about 10 per 
cent this year. 7 

. 

WAR WORKERS are spending 
their wages for silk shirts and other 
non-essentials, says the Wall Street 
Journal. Wage earners are putting 
their money into sensible merchan- 
dise and medical attention. Bond 
buying is at or above the desired 
10 per cent of income. 


= 
FIRST FEDERAL COURT action 


the Philadelphia Dressed Beef Co. 
for charging above ceiling prices. 
* 


CIVILIAN buying will be cut from 
10 to 15 per cent this year, accord- 
ing to the WPB. The decrease 
in production of civilian goods will 
be 15 to 20 per cent, as compared 
with last year. 


has been taken by the OPA against FULL LINE 
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president of the Tuskegee Institute 


in Alabama. 


“All ‘friends of science and 


| . Carver. His life’s work was not 
Gate Ballroom Dec. 7th will be) Aung orien FP oR coe 
a fundamental contribution to the 
great scientific epoch of the 


half of the 


& 


fl 


twentieth century, 
‘|humbly, faithful and with noble 


Browder. Speaks 25 
Lenin Rally Monday 


The nineteenth annual Lenin Memorial rally sponsored 
by the New York State Communist Party will be held Mon- 
day evening, January 11, at Madison Square Garden. Earl 
Browder, general secretary of the Party, will be the speaker 
of the evening, and it is expected that he will give the Com- 
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from 9:00 AM. to 8:00 P.M. every 
day, including Saturday). 

You may now avail yourself of 
our extended charge account ser- 


Miami after having seized $2,000,000 | 2 


Be a Helpful Neighbor Serve the Cause of Labor — Say You Saw It in Bargain News 
, Gifts & Luggage 


— 


of leather aril sheeplined . 
coats, wind outfits. Get|MILLER'S—149 W. 44th—Of Times . 
our first. . HUDSON,| “Leftist” side of St. See “New York's 
105 Ave. Most Interesting Window.” 


GOLDSTEIN'S, 223 E iet St. GR. 56860 
Latest Feather Haircut, Permanent. 


$3 and $5. Also 3 items $1.00. 


Halls for Rent 


— 


Dentists 


City Will 
Greet Sikorski 
Saturday 


der-in-chief 
of.the Polish armed forces, at City 
Hall at noon tomorrow, Saturday, 


“I shall be delighted to receive) 
General Sikorski, 


Dr. J. S. EFREMOFF 


Surgeon Dentist 


147 FOURTH AVE., cor. 14th St. 


Formerly at 80 Fifth Ave. 
Phone: AL. 4-3910 


DR. A. BROWN, Surgeon 
ond Ave., cor. 14th St. 


Dentist, 223 Sec- 
GR. 1-8 4 


SEATING 5 to 500 


“Ask for Barney 


| Pleasant and Comfortable 
Meeting Rooms for Rent 


TOM MOONEY HALL 


13 Astor Pl. @ Call GR. 71-1430 


1 


DR. RELKIN, 1108 Second Ave., bet. 58th 
and 59th. Middle of block. Open daily 


till 8 P.M. 


Hotels 


BANQUET DEPARTMENT of 
Electrolysis OTEL DIPLOMA 
PECIAL ! Pree tts to new ; H D T 
— 108 EAST 43rd STREET 
— 1 — New York City BR. 9-2487 - 2468 - 2489 
tention. Saf * * A DANCE? 
Reom 1102. (Opposite Macy's) MEdallion || PLANNING <A CONVENTION? 


Florists 


FLOWER 


AND THE NATION 


The Daily Worker 
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Our Only Store 
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FRUIT AND GIFT BASKET 
Phene Order and We Wil) Mail Bill 
Ickens 2-4000 | 


HYMAN SPITZ, Inc. 
1685 Pitkin Ave. Brooklyn, N. v. 


Tel.: NEving 8-9166 @ Daily 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
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Associated Optometrists 
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WASHINGTON, Jan. 7 (UF) — 
The text of President Roose- 
velt’s annua) address to Congress 
on the state of the union: 


The 78th Congress assembles in 


‘one of the great moments in the 


history of this nation. The past 
year was perhaps the most crucial 
for modern civilization. The com- 
ing will be filled with violent 
conflict — yet with high promise 
of better things. 

We must appraise the events 
of 1942 according to their rela- 
tive importance; we must exer- 
cise a sense of proportion. 

First in importance in the 
American scene has been the in- 
Spring proof of the great quali- 
ties of our fighting men. 

They have. demonstrated these 
qualities in adversity as well as 
in vic As long as our flag 
flies over this Capitol Americans 
will honor thé soldiers, sailors 
and marines who fought our first 
battles of this war against over- 
whelming odds—the heroes, liv- 
ing and dead, of Wake and 
Bataan and Guadalcanal, of the 
Java Sea and Midway and the 
North Atlantic convoys. Their 
uriconquerable spirit will live for- 
ever. 


SOVIET OFFENSIVES 
MOST IMPORTANT 


By far the largest and most 
important development in the 
whole strategic picture of 1942 
were the events on the long 
fronts in Russia: First, the im- 
placable defense of Stalingrad; 
and, second, the offensives by the 
Russian armies at various points 
which started in the latter part 
of November and which still roll 
on with great force and effective- 
ness. 


The other major events of the 


year were: The series of Japa- 
nese advances in the Philippines, 
the East Indies, Malaya and 
Burma; the stopping of the Jap- 
anese in the mid-Pacific, the 
South Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans; the successful defense of 
the Near East by the British 


Libya; the American-British oc- 
cupation of North Africa. Of 
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anese to fight. Last year, we 
stopped them. This year, we in- 
tend to advance. 


In the European theater of 
war during this past year it was 
clear that our first task was to 
lessen the concentrated pressure 
on the Russian front by com- 
pelling Germany to divert part 
of her manpower and equipment 
to another theater of war. 

After months of secret plan- 
ning and preparation in the ut- 
most detail, an enormous amphi- 
bious expedition was embarked 
for French North Africa from the 
United States and the United 


Kingdom in hundreds of ships. 


It reached its objectives with very 
small losses, and has already pro- 
duced an important effect upon 
the whole’ situation of the war. 
It has opened to attack what Mr. 
Churchill well described as “the 
under-belly of the Axis,” and it 
has removed the always danger- 
ous threat of an Axis attack 
through West Africa against the 
South Atlantic Ocean and the 


continent of South America it- 


self. 


The well-timed and splendidly 
executed offensive from Egypt by 
the British Eighth Army was a 
part of the same major strategy 
of the United Nations. 


Great rains and appalling mud 
and very limited communications 
have delayed the final battles of 
Tunisia. The Axis is reinforcing 
its strong positions: But I am 
confident that though the fight- 
ing will be tough, when the final 
Allied assault is made, the last 


‘ véstige ‘of Axis power will be 


driven from the south shorés of 
the Mediterranean. 


GROWTH OF OUR 
MILITARY FORCES 


Any review of the year 1942 
must emphasize the magnitude 
and diversity of the military ac- 
tivities in which this nation has 
become engaged. As I speak to 
you, approximately one and a 
half million of our soldiers, sailors, 
marines and fliers are in service 
outside our continental limits, all 
through the world. Our mer- 
chant seamen are carrying sup- 
plies to them and to our allies 
over every sea lane. : 

Few Americans realize the 
amazing growth of our air 
h I am sure our 
enemy does. y in and day out 
our forces are bombing the en- 
emy and meeting him in combat 
on meny different fronts over 
the world. And for those who 
question the quality of our air- 
craft and ability of our fliers, I 
to the fact that, in Africa, 
shooting down two enemy 
to every one we lose, and 
Pacific and in the south- 


through the years of this war 
have fought our common ene- 


We pay tribute to the soldiers 
and fliers and seamen of others 


TRIBUTE TO ALL OUR 
ALLIED LEADERS 


As a result of the Allied occu- 
pation of North Africa, powerful 
units of the French Army and 
Navy are going into action with 


Frenchmen who, since the dark 
days of June, 1940, have been 
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resident Roosevelt's 


terdam, London and Coventry. 
That superiority has gone—for- 
ever. 

Yes—the Nazis and the Fas- 
cist have asked for it—and they 
are going to get it. 

Our forward progress in this 
war has depended upon our prog- 


dress on the production front. 


There has been criticism of the 
management and conduct of our 
war production. Much of this self- 
criticism has had a healthy ef- 
fect. It has spurred us on, It has 
reflected a normal American im- 
patience to get on with the job. 
We are the kind of people who 
are never quite satisfied with any- 
thing short of miracles. 

But there has been some criti- 
cism based on guesswork and 
even on malicious falsification of 
fact. Such criticism  croated 
doubts and fears, and weaken our 
total effort. 

I do not wish ta suggest that 
we should be completely satis- 
fied with our production prog- 
ress—today, or next month, or 
ever. But I can report to you 
with genuine pride on what has 
been accomplished during 1942. 


PROUD OF 41 
OUTPUT RECORD 


A year ago we set certain pro- 
duction goals for 1942 and 1943. 
Some people, including some ex- 
perts, thought that we had pull- 
ed some big figures out of a hat 
just to frighten the Axis. But we 
had confidence in the ability of 
our people to establish new rec- 
ords. That confidence has been 
justified. 

Of course, we realize that some 
production objectives would have 
to be changed—some adjusted, 
upward, and others downward: 
some items would be taken out 
of the program completely, and 
others added. This was inevitable 
as we gained battle experience, 
and as technological improve- 
ments were made. | 

Our 1942 airplane production 
and tank production fell short, 
numerically, of the goals set a 
year ago. Nevertheless, we have 
plenty of r n to be proud of 
our record for 1942. We produced 
about 48,000 military planes 
more than the airplane produc- 
tion of Germany, Italy and Japan 
put together. Last month, Decem- 
ber, we produced 5,500 military 
planes and the rate is rapidly ris- 
ing. Furthermore, as each month 
passes by, the averages of our 
types weigh moré, take more man- 
hours to make, and have more 
striking power. 


AMAZING ARMS 
PRODUCTION FIGURES 


In tank production, we revised 


our schedule—and for good and 


sufficient reasons, As a result of 
hard experience in battle, we 


| have diverted a portion of our 


tank producing capacity to a 
stepped-up production of new, 
deadly field weapons, especially 
self-propelled artillery. 

Here are some other produc- 
tion figures: 

In 1942 we produced 656,000 
combat vehicles, such as tanks 
and self-propelled artillery. 

In 1942, we produced 670,000 
machine guns, six times greater 
than our 1941 production. 

We produced ten and a quarter 
billion rounds of small arms am- 
munition, five times greater than 
our 1941 production and three 
times greater than our total pro- 
duction in the first World War. 

We produced 181 million rounds 
of artillery ammunition, 12 times 
greater than our 1941 production 
and ten times greater than our 
total production in the ‘f irst 
World War. 

The arsenal of democracy is 


‘making good. . 


ARMED FORCES 
NOW 7,000,000 


These facts and figures will 
give no ald and comfort to the 
enemy. On the contrary, I can 
imagine they will give him con- 
siderable discomfort. I suspect 
Hitler and Tojo will find it diffi- 
cult to explain to the German 
and Japanese people just why it 
is that “decadent, inefficient 
democracy” can produce such 
phenomenal quantities of weap- 
ons and munitions—and fighting 

We have given the lie to cer- 
tain misconceptions — especially 
the one which holds that the 
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inconveniences, and even some 


hardships? 


Who could have hoped to have 
done this without burdensome 
government regulations which 
are a nuisance to everyone—in- 
cluding those who have the 
thankless task of administering 
them? 


DETERMINED TO KEEP 
EQUITABLE CONTROLS 


We all know that there have 
been mistakes—mistakes due to 
the inevitable process of trial 
and error inherent in doing big 
things for the first time. We all 
know that there have been too 
many complicated forms and 
questionnaires. . I know about 
that, I have had to fill s6me of 
them out myself. 


But we are determined to see 
to it that our supplies of food 
and other essential civilian goods 
are distributed on a fair and just 
basis—to rich and poor, man- 
agement and labor, farmer and 
city dweller alike. And we are 
determined to keep the cost of 
of living at a stable level. All 
this has required much informa- 
tion. The forms and question- 
naires represent an honest and 
sincére attempt by honest and 
sincere officials to obtain this in- 
formation. 


We have learned by the mis- 
takes that have been made. 


Our experience will enable us 
during the coming year to im- 
prove the necessary mechanisms 
of wartime economic controls, 
and to simplify administrative 
procedures. But we do not in- 
tend to leave things so lax that 
loopholes will be left for cheat- 
ers, for chiselers, or for the 
manipulators of the black market. 


Of course, there have been in- 
conveniences and disturbances— 
and even hardships. And there 
will be many, many more before 
we finally win. Yes, 1943 will 
not be an easy year for us on 
the home front. We shall feel 
in many ways in our daily lives 
the sharp pinch of total war. 
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Fortunately, there are only a 
few Americans who place appe- 
tite above patriotism. The over- 
whelming majority realize that 
the food we send abroad is for 
essential military purposes, for 
our own and allied fighting forces, 
and for necessary help in areas 
that we occupy. 

We Americans intend to do 
this great job together. In our 
common labors we must built and 
fortify the very foundation of 
national unity — confidence in 
one another. 

It is often amusing, and it is 
sometimes politically profitable, 
to picture the city of Washington 
as a mad-house, with the Con- 
gress and the administration dis- 
rupted with confusion and inde- 


NATION PREPARED 
FOR TOTAL WAR 


cision and general incompetence, 

However—what matters most in 
war is results. And the one per- 
tinent fact is that after only a 
few years of preparation and 
only one year of warfare, we are 
able to engage, spiritually as 
well as physically, in the tota? 
waging of total war. 

Washington may be a mad- 
house—but only in the sense that 
it is the capital city of a nation 
which is fighting mad. And I 
think that Berlin and Rome and 
Tokio, which had such contempt 
for the obsolete methods of de- 
mocracy, would now gladly use 
all they could get of that same 
brand of madness. 


TRIBUTE TO CITIZENS 
IN~PLANTS, FARMS 


We must not forget our achieve- 
ments in production have been 
relatively no greater than those 
of the Russians and British and 
Chinese who have developed their 
war industries under the in- 
credible difficulties of battle con- 
ditions. They have had to con- 
tinue work through bombings 
and black-outs. They have neve 
quit. 


We Americans are in good, 
brave company, in this war, and 
we are playing our own, honor- 
able part in the vast common 
effort. 


As spokesmen for the United 
States Government, you and I 
take off our hats to those respon- 
sible for our American produc- 
tion—to the owners, managers 
and supervisors, to the draftsmen 
and engineers, to the workers— 
men and women—in factories 
and arsenals and shipyards and 
mines and mills and forests and 
railroads and highways. 

We take off our hats to the 
farmers who have faced an un- 
precedented task of feeding not 
only a great nation but a great 
part of the world. 

We take off our hats to all the 
loyal, anonymous, untiring men 
and women who have worked in 
privat employment and in gov- 
ernment and who have endured 
rationing and other stringencies 
with good humor and good-will. 

We take off our hats te all 
Americans who have contributed 
magnificently to our common 
cause, 


LASTING PEACE AND 0 


SECURITY, KEY AIM 


I have sought to emphasize a 
sense of proportion in this review 
of the events of the war and the 
needs of the war.. 

We should never forget the 
things we are fighting for. But, 
at this critical period of the: war, 
we should gonfine ourselves to the 
larger Objectives and not. get 
bogged down in argument over 
methods arid details. : 

We, and all the United Nations, 
want a decent peace and a dur- 
able peace. In the years between 
the end of the first World War 
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Small Districts Lead 
Browder Book Sales 


A remarkable record is being established by several 


of the smaller stete 


paign for the distribution of a quarter million copies 
Earl Browder's best-selling war book, Victory—and After. 


An order from Salt Lake „Utah, this week places that 
state in first place m Y. with 107 per cent of its 
goal accomplished, | 
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FREEDOM FROM WANT 
AFTER THE WAR 
* * 
Two years ago I spoke in my 
annual message of four freedoms. 
The blessings of two of them— 
freedom of speech and freedom of 
réligion—are an essential part of 
the very life of this nation; and 
we hope that these blessings will 
be granted to all men everywhere. 

The people at home and the 
people at the front—men and 
women—are wondering about the 
third freedom freedom from 
want. To them it means that 
when they are mustered out, 
when war production is con 
to the economy of peace, they 
will have the right to expect full 
employment—for themselves and 
for ‘all able-bodied men and 
women in America who want to 
work. 

They expect the opportunity to 
work, to run their farms, their 
stores, to earn decent wages, They 
are eager to face the risks in- 
herent in our system of 
terprise. 

They do not want a 
America which suffers from un- 
dernourishment or slums—or the 
dole. They want no get-rich- 
quick era of bogus “prosperity” 
which will end for them in sell- 
ing apples on a street corner, as 
happened after the bursting of 
the boom in 1929. 
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When you talk with our young 


men and women, you will find 
they want to work for themselves 
and their families; they consider 
they have the right to work; and 
they know that after the last 
war their fathers did not gain 
that right, 1 
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A CHALLENGE TO 
78TH CONGRESS 


When you talk with our young 
men and women, you will find 


that with the o nity for em- 
ployment ago assurance 
against the evils of all major 


economic 


| hazards—assurance that 
will extend from the cradle to 


the grave. This great government 
can and must provide this as- 
surance. 


I have been told that this is : 


no time to speak of a better 
America after the war. I am told 
it is a grave error on my part. 
I dissent, 
If the security of the individual 


citizen, or the family, should be-. 


come a subject of national debate, 
the country knows where I stand. 

I say this now to this Seventy- 
eighth Congress, because it is 
wholly possible that freedom 


| from want—the right of employ- 
ment and the right of assurance 


against life’s hazards—will loom 


tically, to work out with a constant 
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peace, and another war breaks out 
when the babies of today have 
grown to fighting age. 


short generation. 


of any other nation—or island— 
or continent. 


It is clear to us that if Ger- 
many and Italy and Japan—or 
any ‘one of them—remain armed 
at the end of this war, or are 
permitted to rearm, they will 
again, and inevitably, embark 
upon an ambitious career of world 
conquest. must be disarmed 
and kept disarmed, and they must 
abanuon the philosophy, and the 
teaching of that philosophy, 
which has brought so much suf- 
fering to the world. 

After the first World War we 
tried to achieve a formula for 
permanent peace, based on a 
magnificent ideal. We failed, but, 
by our failure, we have lea 
that we cannot maintain peace at 
this stage of human development 
by good intentions alone. 


MUST SMASH AXIS 
THREAT FOR ALL TIME 


Today the United Nations are 
the mightiest military coalition in 
history. They represent an over- 
whelming majority of the popu- 
lation of the world. Bound to- 
gether in solemn agreement that 
they themselves will not commit 
acts of 3 
against any of their neighbors; 
the United Nations can and must 


remain united for the main- 
tenance of peace by preventing 
any attempt to rearm in Ger- 
many, in Japan, in Italy, or in 
any other nation which seeks to 
violate the tenth commandment— 
“Thou shalt not covet.” 

There are cynics and skeptics 
who say it cannot be done. The 
American people and all the free- 
dom-loying peoples of this earth 

demand ing that it must 


are now 
be done, And the will of these 


tempt for the human race. II, in 
the formation of our future policy, 
we were guided by the same 
cynical contempt, then we should 
be. surrendering to the philosophy 


those who put their faith in 
people and those who put their 
faith in dictators and tyrants, 
There have always been those 
who did not believe in the people, 
who attempica to block their for- 


NOTHING WILL STOP 
MARCH OF THE PEOPLE 


The people have now gathered. 
their strength. They are moving 
forward in their might and power 
—and no force, no combination 
of forces, no trickery, deceit or 
violence can stop them now. They 
see before them the hope of the 
world—a decent, secure, peaceful 
life for all men everywhere, } 

I do not prophesy when this war 
will end. 

But I do believe that this year 
of 1943 will give to the United 
Nations a very substantial ad- 
vance along the roads that lead 
to Berlin and Rome and Tokio, 

I tell you it is within the realm 


future fear. 

Therefore, let us—all of us— 
have confidence, let us redouble 
our efforts. 7 

A tremendous, costly, long- 


enduring task in peace as well as 


in war is still ahead of us. 

But, as we face that con 
task, we may know that the 
of this nation is good—the heart 
of this nation is sound — the spirit 
of this nation is strong—the faith 
of this nation is eternal. 
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Will Smash ‘at Axis | 
In Europe, Says FDR 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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heavy pressure from reactionaries 
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and poor, management and labor, 


farmer and city dweller alike, 


“Fortunately there are only a few 
appetite above 


Americans who place 
patriotism.” * 


the concept of the United Nations 


must continue after the war. 
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| Transit Workers Open 


Drive for Arbitration 


Backed by the unanimous votes of 7,000 transit workers who gathered 


at Wednesday’s mass meetings, Transport Workers Union leaders yester- 
day launched a whirlwind drive to win all New York for arbitration to set- 


tle the wage dispute on the city’s lines, The mass meeting smashed thr 
the effort of the City’s newspapers to picture a strike-threat. 


City officials, the Board of Transporta tion, especially its chairman John J. Delaney, 
were put on the defensive, as the issues were put clearly and emphatically. 


“Delaney said that the strike is the only question,” said President Michael J, 


ths folly cf such step. 


nist Party, will speak in Baltimore. 


ouch 


They Want Arbitration 
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(Special to the Dally Worker) 1 
WILKES-BARRE, Pa., Jan. 7.— Solid Fuels 1 
Harold L. Ickes today called for an immediate resumption © | 
of work at antharcite coal mines as anti-Lewis walkout of 
miners in protest against a 50 cents monthly dues 
grew to total of 14,000 coal diggers. 
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e Quill, as he concluded the meeting. “The only question is arbitration, The papers had Told to End 2 issued 
A. * They said the union members wouldn't stick. We are working towards 3 grams to om te 
a: n. Every worker who be- 4 Co 1 2 
ot the Olen Alden Coal 
! ice an a. g . R il Media 8 — 7 „Union John L . 
, d ation City CIO Goes | 555 United Maine Workers, Ickes 
a To a man the 6,000 in the main t t e 9 f WASHINGTON, Jan. 7 (PP) — them 
00 Menhatten Hall meeting stood up| BOard H ars All-Ou Aid 
0 to show their support. © | 5 0 : In 
1 Delaney is not interested in me W D d T : U 3 
8 war against Hitler, Quill continued. age eman ransit Union . | 3 * 
r “He is a well-known appear in “Let's Lick Labor Pirst” program at ms circ eo eae 
* the camp of those who want to , GAG lan 7 up hat- The Greater New York Industrial b ee 
| , a a an. NLRB - 3 
‘ . = rl ase ca gerd 2 bens man George A. Cook of the Na- Union Council last night took steps a es 5 its Bell fai ahs among the miners, w 
: pct ot petal u tines, en Railway Mediation Board 8 00 menen been ten, ste In June, 1937, when the United tor Mack of clarity and 
: 1 na em 4 ceavake a Are | today considered the new wage is- 500 000 members ‘behind the fight rr, 
a ee ; Ts Saves ee organizing the underpaid workers, SP0kesmen of the strikers: 
8808 to the | 224 900.000 of their non- operating President Joseph Curran, who has so said the NLRB. the that they received no justice 
services * convey 3 3 employes demanding an aggregate held the office since the council’s 4 personnel dikethor. ea —— ena. 4° 
rr BAY. Sew. Suid,” mw H | Urges Labor Livingstone, went from his Cleve-| ue when the issue tf a 
aney wanted a strike to “saddle a = other officers were Michael J. Quill, rant C 00 or 2 n 
d en the 8980 Cook, sitting without the other President of the Transport Work- , | ; 
8 onus’ io members of the board, met ers, as first vice-president; Albert : 5 8 To Back Farm 
a EXPOSES PROVOCATION _ first with Bert M. Jewell, President gtonus, United Electrical, Radio and * f 
8 ‘He wants to put Preside: B of the American Federation of La- Machine Workers, second vice-presi- itts ur a M bi „ ti 
r telt en the spot in order to have dn allroad Employes Depart- dent, and Saul Mills, of the Amet- * * 0 iliza 10n 
5 dim send troops for u bloody bat- rating brotherhoods who are seek - | —-- 
* tile in the city.” went on, ing a flat 20 cents an hour wage sf pee 4 | (Special to the Daily Worker) (Special to the Daily Worker) ering ‘eulahore 
v “Tho Tranport Workers Union|, und a minimum of 70 cents dente ann men Gre: PITTSBURGH, Jan. 7.—Reversing a rule of three years PHILADELPHIA, Jen. 7.—Declar-| report back 
e will never battle with our armed Paul J. Krebs, United Automobile , : ing that “foods and fibres, as well 
1 forces.” an hour. Workers; Adolph Rosenbaum, Bar- standing, the Pittsburgh Board of Education has granted * ee are en e Poetet 
ee en d 6 er, apg r side, Oook hers & Beauty Culturists; Josephine the use of the Fifth Avenue High School for a Communist n this war an on 9 grees 
r $1,093,000 raise for some transport cecum, damier ce - er Timms, American Communications Party sponsored meeting at which Elizabeth Gurley Flynn rie peace,” -Dorald Henderson, N- 
workers was ridiculed by Quill as . ene eee 0 Assn.; James Lustig, United Elec- will be the featured speaker. president of the United Cannery, trust employe 
f coming to only 60 cents a week,| n altende Ther ae and Pat. rien, Radio & Machine Workers; ; The meeting, which will be held/Agricultural, Packing and Allicd| ide oresnization 
d He suggested that it will serve to BP gory B. Far- gam Burt, Fur and Leather Work. Rabbi Backs Cut ö b Workers of America, CIO — the 
a“ rish, assistant vice president of : 7 on Feb 12, will be a memorial for . 
— buy a pound of butter “if you can the Chesapeake and Ohio; D. P. ers; ums Potash, Fur and Leather In Sabbath Candl “Food for Victory” union — today 
d find it, with four cents left over 1%, ee tive director of Workers; Max Perlow, United Fur- In 2 es |Lenin, Lincoln and Douglass. Ben urged labor to take part in Farm 
for chewing gum.” Western Railroads, and k. a\niture Workers; ferdinand 0. | i Careathers chairman of the Com-|Mobilization Day mestings. 
n The resolution adopted by the nnochs chier of personnel 1 Smith, National Maritime Union; e duetion of Sabbath candles in munist party of Pittsburgh, will! Farm Mobilization Day has been 
0 workers, after describing the dans Pennsphanſla. ng d. Velson, Marine 4 Ship- denten homes to one-third thelt| peak with Nl nn. proelames by President Roosevelt 
ie struggle of the transport workers building Workers; Roy Whitman, normal size, so that no lights would Although the meat did not for Jan. 12, with meetings all over 
8 ee ee ee eee United Office & Professional Work- be visible in the event ot. a black- ormally rescind ite 1 ung dne United States to thrash out 
n ing rights, resolved that: Communists on ers; George Cashetta, Unite dſout, has received the endorsement K ways and means of increasing food 
“The Transport Workers Union . Pat e e . the fact that it has now granted production. 8 
0 ot Greater New Vork, Local 100 in Air in Baltimore e, 3 ‘lof Rabbi J. Altusky, President of 
Jack Altman, United Retail, Whole-| the use of the Fifth Avenue High) saluting “the tremendous efforts 
le macs meeting esserabled, hereby)’: — é the Orthodox Rabbis of the Bronz, .. 
* eee ‘ sale & Department Store Employes; School for the Lenin-Lincoln- being made by farmers throughout 
au the execu-| BALTIMORE, Jan. 7.—“Produc-| arthur Osman United Retail, according to an announcement g- Do ia] eting is the United States to do their share 
— „eren ef en 100 andl the tn-|tion for Victory”. will be the mud nales & De, t Store Em- sued yesterday by the Civilian De- ; re 
0 ternational unien to take all steps ject of a broadcast over Station 9 ys ons th Siecle ee : equal to a full reversal of the ban. , ping 
meceschry to tring about a speedy WCRM on Saturday, Jan. 9, at 11 ployes; I. Rosenberg, United Shoe tense Volunteer Office. wer,” the UCAPAWA president de- 
g solution et tn's dispute by means P. M., by the Communist party ot Workers; James V. King, State, The recommendation that Sab- | clared that “farmers and workers 
e of arbitration.” Baltimore, County & Municipal Workers; Pete bath candles be reduced was made Standley Returns e erg win the war and guar- 
t As the meeting was opened dy William ©. Taylor, state chair-|Mosele, United Steelworkers af by the Morrisania Branch of the UI BT SHV. Rusia Jen. 148 peace. We need each 
President D l i will deliver the 15-minute ad- America; and Joseph F. Manning, cpvo, in an effort to aid Air ‘ P - other in solving our common 
it President Douglas MacMahgn,;man, will deliver -minu e 5 ! \UP).-United States Ambassador lems.“ ‘ . 
3 „ many in the au“ime2 gave er- dress. On Feb. 12, Earl. Browder, serteant-at- arms,. United Cannery, Wardens in obtaining complete ) f 7 a 
4 pression to impaticnc> with eries|general secretary of the Commu- Agricultural, Packing & Allied blackcut of buildings in the event Admiral William H. Standley re- 3-POINT ACTION PROGRAM 
or “strike.” Put leacers soon showed Workers, of an emergency. / ‘turned today from Washington, 
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collective bargaining from the 32. he just happen. . cold potatoes farm leaders to arrange joint Comm pregna te, ja many more 
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he workers will not sabotage human ‘ ‘ requirements of war workers. | fied margarine spread on bread tor à meat pie, Pill the center this cut unless it was necessary, machines at home and those on the/in this country and abroad. Three 5 
res freedom by being provoked into a “Coffee and doughnut” break- | provides Vitamin A. with well-seasoned stew of vege- |asseried Stanley Wright whose battle-fronts rest and recuperation centers are 
of disastrous strike.” Union Helps *fasts are not on the list. There is no difference in the | ‘bles and left-over dite ot meat | brother is in the armed torte. “TB becvy toll taken of our/already in operation on Long Is- | 
tie “The key to the union's Neither is a breakfast of fried | nutritive value of white or brown, er “8h. Cover the top with mash- | “Qjvilians should be able to make merchant vessels by enemy sub-|land, New Jersey and Maryland.. 
in was voiced by Douglas MacMahon, Consumers: spuds, corn pone, corn syrup and | eggs, but eggs lose nutritive val- ed Potatoes. Bake in a hot oven an adjustments. After marines and air attacks makes us and two clubs, one here and the =| 
5 president of New York Local 100. | held local housewives müm- | Coffee; nor the breakfast of toast. ue in the form of Vitamin B2 | Until the ple ie hot through and al, took at what the boys are going ealine the appalling sacrifices made other in Philadelphia. The first ot . 
6. ‘who the unanimously backed P : marmalade an dcoffee. when fried uncovered. browned lightly on top. If you through.” by this arm of our wartime serv- the USS units abroad was opened 7 
„ resolution calling for arbitration o tain check on food 5 Local ; have 8 a little left-over potato oning a car was “a headache” es., Te te end of Octoder last in Glasgow, Scotland, on Nov. 1.“ 2 
1 the dispute: same)’ the voad| Radio and Machine werter of Telling Prices For Bowling e e e en “Wl ee Moses Goldstein who wished mat on, Merchant: Marine were lst — 
7 , —— ) ; ; he could t 2 2 
2 . of deteat. Our union and our legit- America, ., in Schenectady During the winter months | of duck pins and canile pins. Whiting is one ef the few fish- He — that Me 8 ed as killed or missing. These The Most i. ® 
W imate demands will triumph. In financed the printing of 10,000 bowling is the favorite sport of | and seven cents in the case of | es which lend itself to every form | business brave men gave their lives that 1 1 
at our own way, on our own ground, mall circulars entitled Beg workers in war plants, Even if | ten pins for each group of three of preparation. It can be broiled, | John Gates owner of a Che , Freedom may live. Others of the mportant Story 1 
yi n ß a ee ee | oe : fried, baked and boiled. Here's said thet he would ride in the sub- wann heres in dungarees, driven of the Year! || — 
ee time we) dictate, we will de vie- “ „ | ularity, it would of necessity pro- For open Bowling (individuals | a baked Whiting recipe from the Wey. willingly if it meant that we n tet Sinking ships and swim- 1 
to terious.” distributed throughout the Local vide an outlet for many produc- | or groups not comprising a | Fishery Ccuneil’s Fish and Shell- would have the ming for life-rafts in a sea of burn- Manifesto of th | 
: MacMahon said the mass cam-| and through the Consumer In- tion workers working the swing | league) the cost will be the high- | fish Cook Book. : Ae Nast bume to .. e ing eil, haue come back from this e 
ew paizn will culminate in @ Madison formation Center, set up in con- shifts since bowling alleys | est price charged in Sept. 1941 One whole fish, % teaspoon 5 inferno of modern warfare but, GERMAN 
ain! Square Garden meeting and an ap- cise form OPA price regulations | throughout New York and New | plus four cents in the case of pepper. 2 tablespoons grated | when able to sign up again, are 
1 peal to President Roosevelt to force on food to aid those who need the Jersey have been keeping open | duck pins and candle pins, anc onion, cooking oil, salt, 1 cup A als Court eager to carry on despite the ter · UNDERGROUND | 
25 the city to arbitrate the dispute. | information most. j . crumbs, Pe eee rible risks and hardships. 
oi . F A quick show of hands at a : Mix Backs Mayor 6,009,000 GOAL 5 The people speak! 
1 | London Has No n 1 SS “Tt is the intention of the United 
fe Fuel Oil Rationing OPA, in Sehsvectadys Know Tee Pore | ALBANY, Jon Te The court d ea Services to do for there eee gal, 
1 4 5 al sailors on shore leave what the 
: race High School revealed that in Appeals today approved Mayor La- f of 
his LONDON, Jan. 7. (UP)—Fuel ou 75 per cent of the pupils enrolled the |Guardia's action removing Paul J.lour Army ond Nove Of the alt HITLER'S WAR! 
2 rationing is not a problem for Lon- did the family shopping. Tris crumb- Kern, president, and Dr. Wallace million required for this p APPEAR 
. don because most of the heating 1s fact brought out the need for Ai. urpose, s 
t done with coke and anthracito. consumer education m the | Pal) one-half will be contributed by our 
ms , ' : » on ship-builders, ship-owners and ship- 
ha operators—who have a fine under - 
wa 
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control of the railroads at the end 
: Attention All YCL’ers.... 1 
Alex Karaczon & Radichev Dance Group 


: Special Choreography by Elsa Fried ~ TONITE’S the NITE \ H A | ’ 8 ON | 
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$i 19 In the Midst of the War “Baseball Lightw twei ght Elimination 

ee ~ 

Moscow Beats Estonia Ils Not dq N R d 

A nee an ontgomery ate 

; Ye W t | ° Essenti al? About Lester Rodney, Harry Boykoff 
bilge tic eb, Even for Tonight’ 8 Might N 
By Anatole Witt see . ce ' noth * NAT LOW 
(By Wireless to Inter-Continent News) Base essen ffi terday — 8 
0 me 3 around the office yes 
MOscowW, Jan. 7 (ICN). — The match between Moscow winning the war and no occu- — Gord ce iia e ex-staff members in on furloughs, Lester Rod - 
and Estonian wrestlers held in the Hall of Columns of the Pational draft deferments will be olizing the fistic picture as the 1943 ney and Lawrence Emery—the former our sports editor 
ade Union House was one of the most interesting sports| Sranted ‘© players even if they are boxing season gets under way. And on leave, the latter, one of our ace reporters. | 
events of recent weeks. The Estonian team was made up of rs Who might bring the pennant tonight at Madison Square Cates Rodney looking tough as a movie sergeant—only not tot 
ttttle republic’s best wrestlers, headed by Juhanes Kotkas, Who te thelr clubs, War Manpower Com. ood auntie t but a technical corporal. 

ee had twice won the European cham- mission Chairman Paul V. McNutt /°"" t- SMe das 

1 ruled today. It mines together Bob Mon und \saying hello to the staff Lester was An 

13 ke pionship and who now bears the 31 Nutt * in an explanation ot Somery, of Philadelphia, and Ches- Strolling aro saying 5 „ 7 
ai * , * ’ 

Beal J ac title of Soviet national champion. | baseball status under the man- ter Riso, of the Bronx, in a bout . & yee Ces wom De 90.0 K Rodney, that’ 5 " 
a ts Next in line came award power program, said that sports and scheduled for 15 rounds. The con- * u. 9 e e its late 

a. V oted To S8 Puusepp, the runner-up in the 1039 kindred professions such as acting test in part of a 3 — enough horsing around get your copy down, — mn 
. middleweigut European champion- are useful as morale builders, but * e sory — . . . mo 
ae B 3 h NB A ships. His fine technique and tac- not essential. champion. ns 
15 af r E tics won the admiration of the de- The ong 3 2 is rho money. * sa Sad, Sad Stor y liev 
- 3 manding Moscow fans. The Esthon-| 2 . — a 2 om Beau Jack has a $1,500 forfeit “U.P.—Ban on pleasure driving ends race = a 
ee 880 WASHINGTON, Jan. 7 (UP) .— ian team also included Juhanes pla it,” h said “Thus it — on flle with the New York State for duration. oa 2 Da 

agauarterly rankings of the National Kaubi, Alexander Ojala, Boris Sul- oat be ai it is iesirabl en Athletic Commission guaranteeing How we'll aed it. 

dane Association today placed luste, Rudolf Misler and Juanes mankvlle have a ball team. but that he will face the tournament 1 5 tro 

dau Jack of Augusta, Ga, at the Randmaa. who are all serving as oo ain 7 vertain wem- Winner for the title. (The National ; 

. — ww p the team to s higher [=e Association, while conced- nnn Tops Beating City College but 
BE and, on the assumption that at present. pricrit industries_even members ing that Beau Jack is the out- ht as wo mi 
boxer in the service might be per- A high degree of skill was dis- cine et * ntial' to win. standing lightweight, will recognize St. John’s took City College the other night as 

. included all men in uniform in the ne audience * * is nd 5 between Beau Jack and the sur- pected, and the ene in the margin of vietory was K cou 

c elassifications. a e ups and downs of the ¥ vivor of the tournament now in ” the 

; A - president Abe J. Greene em- struggle. The Esthonian wrestlers} 4 3 N ag Unis rend big Harry Boykoff the six-foot nine · inch center of the 1 

1 0 f was no change in cy. : 

ene in discussing the licht- Tue went welcomed “When a ball player's number Of the two principals in tonight’n Brooklyn Hea... . | of 

- me iin that “title The event started with a furious " he oni P 8 r- encounter, Montgomery is better . 0 * 

1 a welt eup “titles are won match between Kolmanovsky and comes up,” he said, he is not given non nationally. He has been a . ; ot 

0 bund lost in the ring and not by|Varnaa. Kolmanovsky set a fast any special privilege by the local neadline 1 tor several CHESTER RICO Boykoff dropped in 19 points and with an ease that 

cdommission dictum.” pace from the very beginning and |oard gimply because he plays base-zears and has met many of the 7 must have ripped the hearts right out of the plugging * 
. Greene also stated that four carried out a number of successful e nado 33 wees — pre country’s foremost lightweight chal-|two entirely different schools of College Hoop Beavers. ... This guy is one of the very few big men we 
> ~ Promising contenders earmarked) maneuvers, throwing his opponent) Considsration are those wie 2°PS\iengers. He met Lew Jenkins twice fisteuffing. Montgomery 1s the club- have ever seen who is fast and not clumsy. ... He moves amg 

ol the light-heavyweight division for two minutes after the start. This essential to the war effort. Im over-weight matches wulle fighting type of boxer. He keeps — eores ; nd his play under the basket not 

done of the most active seasons first exhibition match set the style T f@ player works in a war in- Jenkins was champion and he charging forward at all times, likes a around with comparative ease a 8 play kein and aby 

walthough champion Gus Lesnevich tor the remainder of the evening.|dustry during the off season and is boxed Sammy Angott three times, to move in close to his opponent. Temple 45, Syracuse 44. is nothing short of sensational... . With Hy Gotkin | 

e in the Coast Guard. The vigorous Tikhomiroy de- deferred, he agg Pome his essen- 40 in over-weight matches, when belabor him with body blows. He New York University 49, Penn Fuzzy Levane feeding him passes from in close, Harry 

dl The listings: feated Juhanes Kaubi on points. | tial status when he 8 to Angott held the championship. shuffles forward osmewhat after State 40. merely had to pivot, raise his enormous arms and plunk 

Heavyweight: Joe Louis, cham- The next matches were short and /DaseDall, the spokesman added.  |x¢onteomery has also opposed the fashion set by Henry Arm-| Columbia 49, Cornell 40, ‘the ball in.... Which is what he did time and again. 552 

i pion; Billy Conn, Mello Bettina, dccisive.»N. Kolmiyzev threw Sul- many welterweights. strong. Ohio University 53, Ohio Wes- e seer Sh 

5 Tami Maurielle, Turkey Thompson, lust in 10 minutes, 45 seconds. L arr Fren eh The Philadelphian has a decided Rico is of the orthodox, straight, leyan 37. „ 20 

5 Pat Valentino, Lee Savold and prt ogy sage by sue 11 * * advantage over Rico in the matter stand- up school. on 1 ene, Penn 8 Nat Holman, relaxing es . game, said of Boy- 7. 

55 Roscoe Toles. arnykh, who was appear or eutenant Now of experience, even though both boxer, has an efiective „Kansas 69, Missour , rot no wa to play him— he's ic 

a e Licht-heavyweight: Gus Lesne- the first time in a “big ring.” He 5 began their professional boxing shoots a punishing straight risht. Manhattan 52, Cathedral 46. ag 4 t00 bi gras fast d ean 

q „ich, champion; Jimmy Bivins,| Is one of the rising stars on the LOS ANGELES, Jan. 7 (Up) — careers a little over four years boxes cleverly on defense, In Princeton 47, Seton Hall 30. too goo ig an — He 
% Erard Charles, Billy Soose, Anton Wrestling horizon, a calm, strong * , Las 82 he ago. Montgomery has, on the preparation for his meeting with| . Panzer 55, Rider 52, ° 7 Th 

_ *eaChristoforidis. and brave fighter. Misler was un- |S0uthpaw Larry French of tus hole, met a far more formidable|Montgomery he has practiced long] Massachusetts Tech 41, Boston St. John’s os oe and Levane, Gotkin, Golub kit 

# | b hi laucht Brocklyn Dodgers will be sworn in 5 d t which he University 34. . = ) ö . 

‘@ <2 Middieweicht: T Bale. cham- Able to stand up to his onslaug array of opposition than Rico. on a right hand uppercu University in the ci P haps NYU; , 

“a tt b od = Mi m' and succumbed in 1 minute, 45 tomorrow as a naval lieutenant. | Rut the young Bronxite has re- expects to usb to advantage. Gettysburg 53, New Cumberland and Baxter—has the best team in the city. Per 5 . the 
— ree Abrams, Tony Mar- end He said he expects to leave Sun-| 141, establiaied himself as a| Matchmaker Nat Rogers has zl. 5 which took the first game of the double bill easily from roc 

* Welterweight: Freddie Cochrane. Edward Puusepp, five times cham- ne report to the Brooklyn Navy jiicntweight of ‘championship cali-|signed Johnny Grego, crack young] LaSalle 59, Moravian 54. Penn State’s completely inept zone defense team, on 3 

)) **champion; Ray Robinson, Henry|Pion of Esthonis and runner-up in| TON a 24 who won 15 and lost| We., He has made many stirring|Montreal lightweight, and Bur Western Kentucky ‘Teachers 78, good night can give the Redmen battle. But we doubt that. 

% © wéArmsrong, Jackie Wilson (Cali- me 1939 European championships, wie e e Peston aud lost fights both at the Garden and at Speary, of Nanticoke, Pa., for the Fort Knox 24. St. John’s has just a wee bit too much for the Violets. vis 

ee 1 , proved more than a match for 4 games for the Dodgers last sea- other local arenas, defeating Joey eight - round semi-final. Greco; St. John’s 59, C. C. N. 1. 42, es ‘ : at 

: 4 een (Title vacant). Beau Kurtkaovsky. son, said he couldn’t get away Peralta, Terry Young, and Harry|proved. highly impressive in a] Texas 55, Rice 36. tea 

1 Jack, Willie Joyce, Allie Stolz. A hard task fell to the lot of ren Brooklyn. 4 Hurst, among others. recent Garden start, knocking our; TCU 35, Baylor 31. - | Thrill of the 1 ow Year pa! 

1 Juan Zorita and Bob Montgomery. Rendmaa who faced K. Koberidze,, “My only disappointment,” he. Rico has twice met Beau Jack. Harold Green in one round. He is dei — 

@  __ Featherweight: Jackie Wien tulee Soviet “national champion, , ante I probably never) Their first bout, in Holyoke, rated one of the most promising) owns May Cancel The magnificant, pulse stirring news from New 
| -“Pittsburgh), champion: wil lie and who is considered one of the Will be able to pass the 290-victory| Mass., was called a draw though |lightweights in action. * Guinea which tells of Bob Thompson leading an attack in 

4 . Pep, Chalky Wright 8 Stan- cleverest ana most skilled master mark, Baseball doesn’t matter. the boxing writers agreed almost A second eight-round event Auker-Dean Deal which destroyed four Japanese pill boxes. . 

. tino. ? of the ring. He reinforced his repu- This deal I’m hvading into is more unanimously that Rico was en- brings together George (Sonny) — f 
eS tation by defeating his opponent in important right now.” titled to the decision. The second Horne, of Niles, Ohio, and Joe ST. LOUIS, Jan. 7.—The St. Louis Bob, a veteran of the Spanish war against fascism, ay: 
1 46 seconds. As for the last match French, a veteran of 14 years in contest, at the Garden last Oc-.|Agosta of Harlem. Horne has Browns, it appeared today, may at- js one of the leading Young Communists in the country * 

i between Juhanes Kotkas, the favor- the majors, has won 197 games, teber, went to Beau Jack. climbed high in middleweight|tempt to cancel the deal which —a fearless, devoted anti-fascist youth, who although spe 

ite of Moscow's wrestling fans, and three shy of his goal. He played| Both Montgomery and Rico have ranks during the past year and transterred Eldon Auker to the ly 27 of has already gone through two wars * 
Mazura, there could be no doubt as with Pittsburgh and Chicago be- made frequent Garden appearances |tonight’s makes his first Garden Washington Senators in exchange on years of age, | tar 
to the outcome ore joining the Dodgers in 1041. but three of the Quaker City col- appearance in an eicht-rounder. for Paul Dean—it Auker definitely) against the gangster forces of Hitler and Hirohito,.,. ens 

The en match ot Esthonia He has played in three world ored lad's starts have been in Heretofore he had been restricted gives up baseball. The YCL and the whole country can be proud of 1 4 

he intended to quit 

versus Moscow ended in a 5 to 2/series and holds the National Garden main events. to six rounds because of his age.| Auker said he en q stalwart Rebuon people’ s hero in a people’s war. his 
victory for the Muscovites. League shutout record at 40. | Montgomery and Rico represent He is now 19. baseball in an interview in Detroit. ee 

. = : FCC wil 

: 4 missioner Lewis J. Valentine's re- * ‘ R il A id 0 Me 
| Get Dim-Out Sars ates es Harlem Fights Threat Rail Accidents Boxin eed Came 2 
Get Dim- Out to wear or carry something white N erm 12 me 
8 during dimout hours. Up 45%; D Deaths s 
A sym 1 b Bands More than 200 of these arm bands, 2 7 ö | hie: wee 
symposium by 7 | ( t arr 
hich were donated to the AWVS rs | U S a 
: : Jo Child Care Centers een 126% ln Handy nisi 
8 embers of the American Wom- by the American Safety Appliance ter 
. 9 erson en's Voluntary Services in Greater Company of Brooklyn, were dis- . 16 ha 
„ New Tork are adopting special tributed yesterday to members of : Ws Mrs. Grace Aaronson of 1938— 72nd St., Brooklyn 
me Universi of Pennsylvania || white Lite Preserver Dimout” arm the AWVS at that organization's | By Ama, Riveetes. WASHINGTON, 9 ’ — lad her boy Leonard took up boxing in Thomas Jefferson ae 
mG bands in response to Police Com- War Shop, located at 14 E. 52nd St. The people of Harlem are mobilizing to get war-time)Railroad accidents during the fiscal 1 E A ö oe 
ta tl 3 child-care for their children. year ended June 30, 1942, increased Hig a. sat 
o John Beecher — As the “spot survey of need” undertaken by the Mayor's 4 per cent and the number of 8 375 2 he was ene 8 504 e at | 
Ax. v. Regional Dir. FEPC Committee on Wartime Child-Care got under way in Harlem persons killed in accidents increased Sie! Sot ng „ after Wet 
83 L 7 yesterday, emergency steps were being taken in the com- 128 per cent over the previous year, gira tien: te " wove of head 8 * 
8 munity to keep open two nurseries® the Interstate Commerce Commis- and that won the biggest bout enough y . | 
eye first you were the victor. 
| iS i g threatened with almost immediate, Rer. Robinson stated that u son said today in its annual report of big Ute. That was at Long Stop] 1 ne ee ee 1 
j closing. meeting of the executive of the to Congress. Hill in Tunisia last month when he Jefferson: High boxer did when he 1 
Org. Dist. 4—UERMWA One of these is the day nursery|Morningside Center, on Tuesday The report said domestle ‘trans-|bayonetted two Nazis in hand- to- ed Tie 
(CIO) of the Morningside Community nicht. agreed to keep their nursery] ortation agencies have met war- hand combat. : 5 
0 Center, in the Church of the Mas- running at a deficit, while a lar * time demands, but noted that war “It was like a fencing duel, 5 
5 , ter, 80 Morningside Ave. The other committee of community and we 7 conditions require greatly increased Lecmard wrote home. “If you 8 a 
. y ‘is Utopia Children’s House, 170 fare leaders is organized to take i effort and additional facilities to could dodge end (Wek fn x | 
| West 130th st. Wet ae e *. prevent accidents.” . * 
5 | ‘With the threat to these two Utopia House cares for 70 chil- Railroads are reporting more ‘ ; K 
nurseries in view, the Harlem dren; 20 are in the nursery, and than 1,000 train accidents a month. 18 
1 Branch of the Committee for the more than 50 receive after-school| each causing more than $150 com % 
| Care of Young Children in Wer-| ere. It faces immediate closing un- ase to Tailroad property, the 100 
time will meet tonight at 8:30 in said. From January through June, ea 
the Harlem YMCA. less funds and teachers are obtain- 2 431 persons were killed and 201 
BY Mrs. Esther Bright, who heads ed. WPA teachers working there at injured in all classes of train acci-| 7 = 
4 the board of 8 at Utopia present have received notice as AM dents. ; 3 F. 
‘a Colonel T House, told the Daily Worker that Feb. 1. * ot „ the f 
2 . dene has been invited to this meet-| The Morningside Center gives spt lt: readily apparent 77 
5 ing, at which action will be taken care and recreation to nearly 300 fe Por . 1 
3 to keep the house open children and young people. More that conditions in December 8 1941, 2 5 
i . ‘ differed in many material respects 
a dum HESS | trom those which led to federal 
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: JAN. 11—7:30 P.M, MADISON SO. GARDEN || BE ON HAND TO ANSWER “YES” 


Gs . | 1943 ROLL CALL FOR VICTORY 5 
: 5 8 DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Noon, For 
me AT YOUR BRANCH MEETING Sunday, 4 P.M. Wednesday. 


a F. OR : | | Tonight 7 

. IN THE NEW lyn, N. V., and a number of other time 

: | ISSUE NOW ON EVE RY AMERICAN . - |_ FRIDAY NIGHT FROLIC V. 8. soldiers bayoneted 25 of 60 | : — ig e 
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Ping- Pong: 
Excellent Food 


THE HOUSE OF WINTER ACT 


L um Tae smmot or LIBERTY, Show 


your pride in America by draping “Old 
Glory” in d corner of your home or office! 


_A Flag Set for every reader! 
Just bring to the Daily Worker 6 of these coupon 
ads, numbered consecutively, plus 60c and the 
set is yours! (Add 10c for postage if mailed.) 
DAILY WORKER FLAG SET 


Flag 36" x 24" and cast of American Eagle 


| Coupon No. 27 
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“CHANGE THE WorLD 


Totalitarianism—Dream of 
The Nazis—Has Ruled Many 
Generations of Japanese 


bs 


. By MIKE GOLD 


The Japanese rather plame themselves that their 
totalitarianism pre-dates that of Italy and Germany. 


Yankee Books, ” Movies 


MOSCOW, Jan. 


(By Wireless to Inter-Continent 3 
By Janet Weaver 


7.—A recent issue of Pravda carried a review of Upton Sinclair's 
Dragon's Teeth” (which precedes his just-published “Wide Is the Gate”), excerpts from 
which are to be published in the next issue of the Russian edition of International Lit- 
erature. Although Sinclair is among the more popular American authors in the Soviet 


Listen to Mr. Toshio Shiratori, formerly Japanese Union, his End of the World” and “Between Two Worlds,” the two earlier books in this 


Ambassador to Rome, in a magazine article published a 
few years ago. 

“It makes our heart warm,” he wrote, “to see ideas that have 
influenced our race for centuries embodied now in the systems of these 
modern states of Europe.” 

Successive generations of Japanese have been brought up to be- 
lieve that to live—and, still better, to die—for the Mikado is the very 
essence and end of life. Substitute state“ for “emperor,” and Yamato 
Damashil, or the “Spirit of Japan” becomes almost undistinguishable- 
from the Nazi creed. 

Mr, Shunji Toyama, formerly a government official in Japan, 
but now a resident here, tells us how the life of a Japanesé was 

. minutely defined and regulated from birth to death. 

“There were laws governing the number and kinds of presents that 

could be given at childbirth, the toys that could be given to a child, 


the material and color of clothing to be worn, the type and quantity ° 


of food consumed, the appearance and style of dwellings, the articles 
of furniture to be used, the cost of weddings and funerals, the quality 
. of ornaments worn and the very manner of burial.” °* 

This is totalitarianism—the dream of the Nazi. It sounds also 
like the dream of our corporation heads and their company-ruled and 
reguiated towns. When examined, the Master Race is seen to be 
nothing but a gang of stupid slaves working and murdering submis- 
sively for the benefit of an Oligarchy of hogs." 

7 * „ 


In the national crisis that has deepened every year since 1930, 
the Japanese people are forbidden to complain. Even their religion, 
Shintoism, and their national creed, Bushido, are specific on this point. 
Submission to authority is all the religion, ethics and patriotism that 
@ Japanese subject is permitted. 

Tue Emperor is considered as a direct descendant of the gods. 
He is worshipped like a god, or as Hitler would like to be worshipped. 


The Imperial Prescfipt is held in such sanctity that one class of 


schoolboys once assaulted an American teacher who innocently read 
these commandments without mounting to the top step of the school- 


room platform. 
7 * 329 


“Even the spectators at sports,” wrote Miss Leane Zugsmith of her 
visit to Japan, “even they are as docile as birds. We watched them 
at a baseball game one Sunday afternoon in Tokyo. We watched the 
teams start out. with formal bows in the direction of the Emperor’s 
pala. and then to each other. At the end of the game, they again 
formed two lines and bowed to each other. 

“The batboy always tipped his cap when he recovered a ball. The 
audience never . over dne umpire’s decisions.” 


‘Miss Zugsmith 3 that until the Japanese people are mad 
enough and roused enough to ‘Kill the Ump’ they are not likely to 


2215 r, eee 
‘ tatianism and training in national slavery, ee ee 
enslaved the. minds ot the Japanese. BE wahaig 


A long series of people's revolts sail eine e marks the 


history of Japan. 
. . Seclalism, Communism and trade unionism, swept the country 


with an enthusiasm that reminded one of Russia in 1905. Before the 


Manchurian war, Japanese proletarian literature was second only to 
that of the Soviet Union * popularity and intensity of feel - 
ing and perception. 

There was a period when the government printed figures on ar- 
rests for “Dangerous Thought Offenses,” and acknowledged 60,000 such 
arrests between the years of 1928 to 1987. 

Since the China War, the government has been mute on the ex- 
tent of this people’s opposition. “But we were told that the arrests 
had sharply mounted,” Miss Zugsmith reported. 

Never let us forget, therefore, that Japan, too, is a land where 
democracy has millions of friends and stand ready to aid them in 
their revolution against the ancient totalitarinism. 


1 


eee ey ee Lee TY 


1 ‘Pravda reviewer is. enthus-| 
jastic about. Dragon's Teeth” and 
hails it as an important contribution 
to world literature, of great interest 
to the Soviet people. 

“Its trish coloring, the 


ce 
vividly expréssed anti-Hitler senti- 
| ments will undoubteclly be appre- 
F 


“EN alo quoted letter to Inter 


significan 
of the described events, and t he 
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Indian Communist Party. 


leased last summer (they 


plays. 

angle over water troughs and 
Joshi played the main role 
. said. 


A Story for Odets 


A seaman who had been in India came in yesterday 
and told us a story he heard from a member of the 


Before the Indian Communists in jail were re- 


prisoners) they put on a performance of Clifford Odets’ 
“Till the Day I Die,” one of his first and most stirring 


They improvised « sage by placing planks at an 
made up of other prisoners, most of them political. 
“Even the Socialists liked it,” the seaman’s informant 


had been held as political 


played before an audience 
and also directed the play. 


are the “Popular Art of Chaplin” by 


Children Enter 
‘Doodle Dandy’ 


Poetry Contest 


Dandy of the US.A.” is being pre- 
sented during the next two weeks, 


4 


contest 
be a $25 War Bond, first prize; $10 
and $5 in War Stamps, second and 
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(Released by the Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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‘| 8:00—WEAF, WOR, WJZ, WABC 


World Battle-Fronts 


around the world headline the new 
programs of news events now show- 
ing at all Embassy Newsreel Thea- 
ters. Poland, the Solomons and 
South Pacific, Russia and North 
Africa are some of the scenes pic- 


nation at home. 


But 


The ‘Almanacs’ Part, 
eep on ‘Staging 


What’s scala of the Almanac Singers, the kids with the Yankee twang who 
brought folk-singing back out of the past and turned it into a weapon to fight Fascism? 
People wonder and ask, and when you tell them, “Well, the old Almanac Singers don’t 
exist any more, they think that’s pretty sad—and it would be if it were literally true. 

But it’s not true that nes Almanacs don’t exist. The original malic that started with 


Millard Lampell, the dark one 
with the energetic shoulders, who 


And digging a fascist grave. 


the 


hills ; 
There will be land for free men 
to 


plow, 
“There will be factories for free 
men to run, 
And well live free ‘neath ¢ | 


build. 


You armies of free men! 

We will free the lands from dead 
men’s hands, 

And give them to living men! 


Is building a tomb jon a fascist, | 
When the last enemy plane is | 
„et from the sky, „ 
When the last gun rings from the | 


friendly sun, | 
In the homes that free men 


Close ranks and forward march! | 


i 
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T Good Neighbors 
Shall Schools Go Or * 
| Teaching ‘Castilian’? 74 


rare. 


By Samuel Putnam 
In his last preceding column, it may be 


Spanish as distinguished from the language of Spain, 
he ended with the observation that this question has a cdl. 
tural-political significance. It is not a — 4 


See 
2 8 


guage; Meanw 
the teachers, 
that tinue to 
in ‘the into the 
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When we come to the Spanish-/¢ 
speaking countries of Latin Amer - 
ica, what we find is not so much 


Pictures from the battle fronts 


“The Song of 


tured, along with news of our own/| 


And the world is our native land! 


And every woman and every man, 
Who will not be a slave; 


Reading of “The Murder of 


Anniversary 
Meet Your Navy, WJZ, ” . 


News 
A.M. 


11:00—WOR 


1:30-WEAF—“The Murder of Lidice” 
6:15-WNYO—Ann 6 
“Answering You" Program 
Name Programs 
PM. 
7:30-WEAF-— 
8:00-WABC—Kate Bi 
Serious Music 
A.M. 
9:00-WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
11:00-WLIB—Great Classics 
P.M. 


Riggs, Betty Lou 
Hour 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 


Lidice,” Edna St. Vincent Millay, ’ 


WEAF, 1:30 P.M: . Philadelphia Orchestra, WOR, 2:30 P.M... « 
of mee, trem Landen, WHEO, 6:15 PE. o- 


ae 
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Variety 

M. 

D: W-WIZ—dreakfast Club 
P. M. 


3:00-WJZ—The Three R's 
88 Matinee 


Republican 
“Cheese,” a song of the Con- 
nolly Brigade. | 
Lee Hays is accepting singing en- 
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Woody himself has made several 
records recently for the Office of 
War Information which are being 
short-waved to Europe. 


Im gonna tell you Fascists you 


eee cD eee 


At Irving Place 


may be surprised 
The sree gebple to tha She ere | 


sik”. for another week. A special 
added attraction is the two-reel 
short “Our Russian Ally,” a Ca- 
nnn 
ern Front. 


“A Perfect Comedy.“ 


THE RUSSIAN. PEOPU 


GUILD THEA. Stee 32222 
Eves. 8:40. _ Mats. Thars. and Sat., 1 


American, do you think would be 
more effective? Speaking pure 
‘Castilian, pronunciation and all, 
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Editorials 


The Objective 
F 
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No Pleasure Driving 


HE prohibition of pleasure driving in the 
eastern states is a necessary step in the 
face of the fuel oil and gasoline shortage. 
The shortage arises from the requirements 
pf the armed forces and from the need to 
use our transportation facilities for war pur- 
poses. Moreover, no one can justify the 
Sacrifice of lives of seamen through sub- 
marine sinkings in order to provide gaso- 


Une for pleasure driving. 


y  ~=—r * Since this shortage is brought on by war 
needs, there can be no question that what- 
ever oil supplies can be brought to the east 
must be used for the most essential pur- 
poses. Certainly, heating of private homes 
that cannot be converted is infinitely more 
important than pleasure driving. 
Our nation has not yet felt the full im- 
\ pact of the war, and our sacrifices have, as 
| yet, been exceedingly slight. We all recog- 


nize, however, the necessity for greater 
sacrifices and hardship if we are to wage 
total war. We know that the price of de- 
feat, or even of a war prolonged because 
we gave too little and too late,“ would be 
infinitely greater than anything we'll have 
to pay for all-out warfare now. 

There are those who try, from defeatist 
and anti-Roosevelt politics-as-usual motives, 
to create dissatisfaction and discontent 
among the people which they hope to turn 
into obstructionist channels. These elements 
even contribute a great deal to the hardship 
by hampering and trying to block the 
administration program for equalizing and 
easing sacrifices. 

The people, however, reject these enemies 
of our nation, and cheerfully accept those 
sacrifices which are necessary to our 
struggle for victory over the Axis. 


md | Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
& mittee will, at last, hold its first meet- 
ing at Miami on Jan. 18, when Sir Walter 
‘Citrine, secretary of the British Trades Union 
Congress, and a delegation, arrive. 
The committee, it will be recalled, was an 
'* outgrowth of months of effort to bring about 
Anglo-American-Soviet trade union unity. 
This substitute“ was produced, instead, 
+ With the British to serve as a “liaison” be- 
tween the AFL and Soviet trade unions. 

Developments have shown that this is not 
a@ substitute at all. Only valuable time was 
Jost. Soviet labor, naturally, rejected the 
idea. British labor decided to continue ef- 
forts to bring about all-inclusive unity. 
Criticism against the proposal from AFL 
ranks was very widespread. 

In the meantime, the CIO and Railroad 
Brotherhoods have expressed a desire for 
' full international labor unity. Obviously, the 
basic question before the Miami meeting is 
dio consider steps for real international labor 

unity. In this connection it is important to 
remember that the Toronto convention of 
| the AFL still left a door open on the ques- 
tion. A resolution favoring a conference of 


1 Miami Could Take Real Step 


unions of all allied countries, was referred to 
the Anglo-American Committee. 

It is about time that the AFL leaders who 
will assemble at Miami got down to realities. 
Their policy of delay and kicking around 
of the issue, has already had plenty of un- 
wholesome effects, and made the AFL 
ridiculous in the eyes of United Nations 
workers. 

Who in the AFL, or any free union, would 
not be proud to sit down with representa- 
tives of the workers who are giving such 
account of themselves on the Eastern Front? 

Not phony ‘substitutes, but some real 
steps towards Allied labor unity are needed. 
In this connection, a speedy realization of 


the CIO’s resolution for immediate exchange. 


of delegations with the unions of the Soviet 
Union and other countries, would spur the 
movement considerably. In the meantime, 
the many AFL unions that have spoken out 
on the issue before and others who support 
the formation of an Anglo-Soviet-American 
Trade Union Committee ought to let the 
Miami meeting know of their feelings and 
also by writing to President. Green im- 
mediately. 


. 


a 7 ESTERDAY’S editorial in the Times on 
coalition warfare is a welcome departure 
its previous editorials. That news- 


— 
— 


ne unbeatable” Red Army and the “amaz- 
ig” capacities revealed by the Soviet Union 
n the present offensives. It finds that “the 


second front or not“ and that “the success 
the struggle in which we are all engaged 
n as many assaults on Hitler's posi- 
ns as can possibly be launched.” 
This paper now recognizes that this is not 
f It is war waged by a great coalition for 
‘the purpose of “defeating a conspiracy for 
“world domination.” 
It is the same fight everywhere in which 
nations have a common stake, says the 
In that spirit we will not stop to argue 
ver w. ne the: the Eastern Front made pos- 
the rapid success of the first phase of 


it il question is not whether Russia needed a. 


nglo-American nor is it a Russian war. 


. E ‘ 
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The Times' and Our Allies 


latter made possible the Soviet offensive. 
That is not the decisive question, although 
it can be settled easily by counting divisions. 
The point is that the Red Army has so seri- 
ously weakened Hitler that our country 
together with Britain now have the golden 
opportunity to open a second front anywhere 
from Norway to Italy. 


We consider it important that the Times 


should make a turn in the right direction, 


away from the recently expressed position 
that we can now afford to fight Hitler at 
leisure. We hope that the Times will prove 
more consistent in the future than it has 
been in the past, for a more consistent 


advocacy of a United Nations policy on the 


part of so important a newspaper will. con- 
tribute towards national unity and winning 
the war. 2 
And, lest we forget, we recommend tha 
the Times begin practicing consistency at 


home by eliminating the many anti-Soviet 


prejudices that somehow manage to get ex- 
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The POLITICAL SCENE 
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in 


The ‘Exhaustion’ Theory 


N THE Wall Street Journal, a 

writer remarks this week that 
the world has been watching the 
new, powerful counter-drives of the 
Soviet Union with “incredulous” 
feelings. From Mr. Felix Morley, 
the intimate friend of Herbert 
Hoover and Munichman par ex- 
cellence, the phrase has a pathetic, 
defeated ring. 

If the truth were told, Mr. Morley 
of the Wall Street Journal (he is 
a Laval admirer) did not expect 
it. It was he who authored the 
comfortable. speculation some time 
ago that whatever Britain or Ameri- 
ca might do in the way of refrain- 
ing from any direct military clash 
with Nazi Germany, Russia and 
Germany were “natural enemies” 
whose mutual collision would pro- 
ceed in such a way that they would, 
as it were, “bleed each other white.” 

We may be sure that Mr. Morley 
was not speaking merely his own 
mind, but that he was voicing the 
private calculations of a definite, 
appeasor group. We are sure that 
our readers have seen this theory 
of the “mutual weakening” of Ger- 
many and the Soviet Unjon, with 
the other powers coming in at the 
end, nice and fresh from their 
long rest. 


There are two things fatally 


wrong with this reckoning upon j 


whose alleged cunning some of the 
60 „ called reactionary “realists” 
pride themselves: 


First, the Soviet Unipn, contrary 
to their expectations, is not ex- 
hausting itself in defense of its 
independence, but si getting strong- 
er in the very process of its bitter 
and difficult struggle. 


Second, to delay military action 
against Nazi Germany on the theory 
that we can step in later at our 
leisure (as the New York Times 
expressed it but a few days ago) 
means in cold, military terms that 
we are deliberately giving our mor- 
tal Nazi enemy the opportunity to. 
husband his resources and Striking 
power, and we are permitting Hit- 
ler a certain amount of manoeuver- 
ability, while no guarantee what- 
ever that this untouched striking 
power and manoeuverability will 
not be used in surpris: assaults 
upon us. 

The theory of the “exhaustion” 
of the Soviet Union is based on 
a palpable delusion, and consti- 
tutes a perilous gamble with. the 
safety of the United States. 


Any political or military caleu- 
lations which rest on the exhaus- 
tion” theory will end in con- and 
painful disillusionment for those 
who cling so blindly and fanatical- 
ly to it in the face of the most 
obvious realities. 

It is not difficult to trace the 

ancestry of this stupid, 
appeaser-minded speculation. We 
remember it as the theory that 
flowered into the Munich Pact 
which aleo was based on the Lind- 
bergh judgment that “Russia was 
too weak to stand up against the 
Nazis.” 

* * — : 

American who desires 
this country shall not fall 
Victim to Axis conquest must base 
his views on certain axioms, every 
one of which has been completely 
confirmed by history. 

Among these is the realization 
that the Soviet Union was right 
in its fight for collective. security, 
that it was right when it told the 
world quite plainly that it was 
able to smash any and all invaders 
and that its plea for collective 
security was based on a common 


KY 


danger from Nazi Germany and 


not solely on its own danger. On 
every single point of its policy, it 
presented a plan that would in- 
crease the safety of all nations, 
and not of itself alone, against the 
Axis 


And in all cases, its postion was 
based on its strength, and not on 
its alleged and non-existent weak- 
ness. : 


But some people cannot reconcile 
themselves to the plain facts. In 
the New York Times this week, 
William Henry - Chamberlain re- 
turns to his professional efforts to 
weaken America’s military and 


political ties with its Soviet ally. 


Mr. Chamberlain publicly regretted 
that the Munich plan to incite Hit- 
ler against the Soviet Union did 


not succeed. He is a worshipper at 


the shrine of the “exhaustion” 
dogma and, like the devout soul 
that he is, nothing that happens 
in the vulgar world of history is 
going to persuade him that his 
fetish rests on an obsession. 

Mr. Chamberlain discovers this 
week that the Munich pact was 
“justified” by the considerations of 
“caution,” and he repeats once 
again, with the persistence of mania 
or in the interest of professional 
profit, that Hitler’s eyes “were al- 
ways directed toward the East ra- 
ther than toward the West...” 


By Milton Howard 


The thing is ready to for- 
give , enslavement of France, 
the bombing of Britain, and the 
Savage Nazi warfare against our 


ships if only he can sell us, all over 


again, the made-in-Berlin view- 
point that Nazi Germany does not 


power, completely. He insinuates 
that with the “complete defeat of 
Germany and Japan Russia is des- 


our ally for the merciless valor 


with which it is driving Hitler to 


his doom. 


Let us beware of the little help- 
ers of Hitler in dur midst who 
blinded America so long with the 
theories of Nazi invincibility and 
Soviet weakness. Let us be equally 
wary of their lates: trick—the ex- 
haustion”-of-the-Soviet-Union hope 
and “victory-at-our-leisure” folly. 


ally, to join great strength 
to. his and all our other allies for 
the closing in 


York Times’ welcome to Mr. Wil- 
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The 19th Anniversary of Lenin's Death 


Lenin and the Historical Kinship 
Of the Russian and American People 


By Sam Don 
It 

(Continued from Yesterday.) 

The common traits and the his- 
torical course of the American and 
Russian peoples helped Lenin to 
evolve his teachings and his revo- 
lutionary outlook. 


International diplomacy played 
an important part in the revolu- 
tionary war of 1776. We have al- 
ready had occasion to refer to 


governments supported the Ameri- 
can Government. Such was the 
case in the revolutionary war when 
France, Holland, Russia and Spain 
had formed the League of Armed 
Neutrality to defend freedom of the 
seas against Great Britain, thus 
aiding the newly formed American 
Republic. The support promised by 
the government circles in Russia to 
President Lincoln during the Civil 


| a 
burg in his last volume on Lincoln. 
relates an article by the great Rus- 
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political relationships and collabo- 
ration? It is creativéness, daring, 
national pride. This common trait 
springs from the same vitalizing 
source — revolutionary experiences 
which gave birth to the two re- 
publics, however different the two 
social economic political systems. 


General Franco the other day, in 


our revolution of 1776 and the 
Russian October Socialist Revolu- 
tion. of 1917. 


Parasitic features of monopoly - 


capitalism in combination with the 
feudal remnants of the South and 


its political Bourbonism are a 


source of appeasement already cast- 


_ ing a sinister shadow on the ne 


Congress. It is not an accident 


weapons against the Axis, the 
democratic, revolutionary traditions 


Poll Tax system. Hence, the brazen 
abuse of cultural media and at- 
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Column has been to keep the United 


people, realizing that they have 
been deceived about their natural 
ally, are now making a real effort 
to understand and learn about the 
Soviet Union. As we greet the 
strengthening of the American-So- 
viet-British Alliance, the people 
must be on the alert against dis- 
ruptive appeasement and 
political procrastinations as one of 
the primary means. To defeat the 
appeasers it is to 
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that the “hindmost” of such a policy would be the 


che members of the Order see quite well, of course, 


* ‘ 


LISTENING TO THE OUTBURSTS of these legis- 
lators, one would hardly suspect that American 
people are at war with fascism. Instead, one is in- Tat 
formed that the foremost trouble with our country 
today is that there are on its statute, books protective 
laws for labor and laws for the social security of the 


workers, Listening to these Munichites one might 
become pessimistic as to the immediate future. ig 
Each one of these nztional legislators is very much 
concerned with the interests of the very few indi- 
viduals of his constituents who abhor the “un-Ameri- 
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‘CASUALTY LISTS will be released for publication _ > FY 
in the press, it has been announced, Eleven IWO I 
members — already given their lives in service. „ 


public its important decision that all death claim 
arising out of the war, on behalf of IWO members, 
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